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THE MELANESIAN POSSESSIVES AND A STUDY IN 
METHOD 


By SIDNEY H. RAY 


N the American Anthropologist for July-September, 1918, Mr. A. 

| M. Hocart has selected some of the Melanesian and Polynesian 
words which indicate possession as a “‘point of grammar” 
upon which to base a criticism of the two schools of enquirers who 
have used them as proofs and illustrations of their theories. One 
set of theorists, called by Mr. Hocart the “ psychologists,” regards 
the number and complexity of the Melanesian possessive words as 
the result of a defect in the power of abstraction. ‘‘The savage 
mind can the posst ssion ota le the possession ola house, 
the possession of a drink; it cannot conceive possession pure and 
simple.” The second set of theorists re gard these possessive words 
as evidence of culture-fusion brought about by “the accidents of 


history and the force of environment.” 


The first set of these theories has been discussed at length by 


Mr. Hocart in an article on the “ Psychological Interpretation of 
Language.”’ The second is that propounded by Dr. Rivers in 
the ‘History of Melanesian Society.” 

The present note is not intended to directly support or condemn 
either of these two theories. Yet it may be said that the writer 
is in general accord with Mr. Hocart’s statement “that these 
savages, so called, are perfectly capable of expressing abstract ideas 
at least equal to that of possession in general."’* The present writer 

| British Journal of Psychology, vol. Vv, pt. 3, Nov 

W. H. Rivers, The History of Melane 
4 Point of Grammar, p. 267 
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also believes that there is a fusion of cultures in Melanesia which 
may be measured by the languages, though not precisely in the 
way suggested by Dr. Rivers. 

The notes which follow are intended to point out that the 
method chosen by Mr. Hocart in his criticism of the two theories 
tends to obscure and invalidate his explanation of the possessive 
words. In his desire to avoid prolixity he has confined his evidence 
to that provided mainly by the Fijian language, although the 
maxim ex uno disce omnes is totally inapplicable to linguistics, and 
the explanation of these words can only be deduced from a con- 
sideration of their use throughout the Pacific islands. When 
referring to the psychological theorists Mr. Hocart says: 

The Melanesian and Polynesian possessives are not multiplied beyond need, but 
every one is indispensable.’ 

He goes on to say, 

In the examples selected by the psychologist to illustrate his theory one posses- 
sive would do as well as three or four; but we have no right to judge an idiom by 
a few examples picked out at random. 

And yet he has judged the Melanesian and Polynesian methods of 
expressing the idea of possession by examples from one language 
in each region. Also in criticizing the culture-fusion theory that 
the different methods of denoting possession indicate different 
cultures, he states that this theory ‘practically makes no attempt 
at explaining the form.”’* Yet his own explanations do not, as 
will be shown later, fully account for the Melanesian forms of 
expressing possession. He says: 

The test of a good theory is that it explains every detail naturally by its own re- 
sources, without calling to its aid vain suppositions to fill the gaps. A theory 
of these possessions should account both for their form and for all the peculiarities 
of their use.* 

The present writer accepts this test for all that follows. The 
examples are drawn from more than thirty years’ study of the 
linguistic problems of the Indo-Pacific region. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 266. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 266. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 268. 
4 Loc. cit., p. 268. 
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THE MELANESIAN POSSESSIVES 

In Melanesian languages there are two methods of expressing 
possession : 

1. A pronoun follows, or is suffixed to, the name of the object 
possessed. 

2. A word or particle, called a possessive, precedes the name of 
the object possessed and this word has the pronoun following, or 
suffixed to, it. The form of the possessive varies according to the 
nature of the object possessed. 

I repeat here the Fijian examples given by Mr. Hocart, and have 


added the ordinary pronouns in a separate column. 


I 2 3 4 5 
Ist per. .....-mggu nonggu kenggu mengeu koi au, au 
2nd per. ....-mu nomu kemu memu ko tko, ko 
ard per......-na nona kena mena ko koya 
ist inc'us... .-nda nonda kenda menda kot kenda, enda 
Is. exclus....-ikeimami neimami keimami meimami_ koi keimami, keimami 
2nd.. nomunit kemuni memuni koi kemuni, kemuni, ni 
a nondra kendra mendra ko ira, ira, ra 


The dialectical Fijian series with ne or o instead of no, and the 


Hawaiian (Polynesian) with mo, na, and o are also quoted. 


Fiji 2. nenggu, nemu, nena, etc. 
2. nggou, omu, onda, etc. 
Hawaiian 2. no'u, nou, etc. 
2. na'u, nau, nana, etc 
also o’Uu, ou, ona, etc.) 


The first series is, in Fijian, suffixed to nouns of relationship, parts 
of the body, and parts of things. The second series is used with 
things possessed or made use of. The third series is used with 
things destined for, or things to be eaten. The fourth series is 
used with things to be drunk. 


THE SUFFIXED PRONOUN 


The second, third, and fourth series are merely the first attached 


to monosyllabic particles instead of being stuck directly on to the 


1 Loc. cit., p. 272. 
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noun.! The words in the first series are said to be not really 
possessive but personal pronouns. This is so far true, that in 
some Melanesian languages the ordinary personal pronouns which 
correspond to the Fijian in column 5 are used in the same way. 
Thus in Saa, Solomon islands, ama-ku ‘‘my father,”’ but poro ineu, 


“‘my husband,” and in Lau, Solomon islands, te nau, ‘‘my mother,” 
maa nau, ‘“‘my father.’’ In these ineu and nau are the personal 
pronouns corresponding to the Fijian au.? 

In Melanesian languages generally it is only in the singular 
number that the suffixed pronouns represented by the Fijian -nggu, 
-mu, -na differ from the personal pronouns used as subjects or 
objects of verbs. In the plural number the suffixed pronouns 
appear as shortened forms of the ordinary pronouns and thus 
there is often an identity in the pronoun used as suffix, and that 
used with the verb as in Mr. Hocart’s example yava-nda, ‘‘our 
leg’’ and nda lako, ‘‘let us go.”” But this identity does not occur 
in the singular number where representatives of the Fiji nggu, 
mu, and na are never used as the subjects of verbs and are only 
used to denote possession.* 

The suffixed pronoun is said to be a personal pronoun in apposi- 
tion. When a Fijian says yava-nda he says in effect not ‘‘our leg”’ 
but ‘“‘leg we.”’* But in no Melanesian language does the pronoun 
in apposition come after its noun, unless it be the subject of a verb. 
Here are some examples from various places, the first word being 
the pronoun: Solomon islands: Florida, igami na lei mane tarai, 
“‘we, the teachers;’’ Ulawa, tami mai inoni, ‘“‘we, the men;” 
Santa Cruz: ningge lé Deni, ‘“‘we, people (of) Deni.” Banks 
islands: ikamam tra vatogo ngang, ‘‘we, teachers.’”’ New Hebrides: 
Malo, kamim mara Malo, ‘“‘we, men (of) Malo.” New Guinea: 


Wedau, taumi mai Wedau, “ you, belonging to Wedau.”’ 


1 Loc. cit., p. 272. 


* It should be noted that the possessive idea expressed in amaku is not the same 
as that in poro ineu. 

3 In languages where the verbal pronouns have some such forms as the Nguna 
nae, Aurora Is. ni, Tanna in (all New Hebrides) the process of abbreviation has resulted 


in an apparent likeness but never an identity with the suffix ma or n. 


‘ Loc. cit., p. 272. . 
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Examples of noun and pronoun in apposition as subject of the 
verb: 
Solomon islands: Florida, Magutu.! igoe? to* gilala; Ysabel 
Velepuht'! ko* gidhadha;t Saa Alaha' ineul® toe? ni® o? 
4 


) 


manalainie * taane. 


New Hebrides: Nguna Nawota'! nigo? ku* atae* a‘; Tanna 

Yema-asori', 1k? ik *-erkuren.* 

New Guinea: Motu Biagugu' e oi? o*% dibamu‘*; Wedau 

Bada"! tam? u* nonori.* 

All these phrases translate the Fijian O tko*, saka'! ko? sa 
kila*, the English “Sir! (or chief) thou knowest.” (1, Chief; 
2, thou; 3, verb particle; 4, know; 5, oh; 6, my; 7, it; 8, demon- 
strative; 9, indeed.) 

The statement that the possessive expressed by the suffixed 
pronoun implies partial identity! does not apply to Melanesian 
languages generally. It is true that a Fijian can never say vale-na, 
for ‘‘his house,” because a house is never part of anybody and the 
pronoun is suffixed in Fijian only to words naming relationships, 
parts of the body or parts of things. But other Melanesians can 
say vale-na, e.g., Florida, Solomon islands, and the equivalent for 
‘his house’’ shows in many Melanesian languages the suffixed pro- 
noun. Thus Ysabel, vathe-gna; Banks islands, ima-na; Santo- 
Nogogu imwo-na. Many other possessions, such as beds, persons, 
weapons, and places are used with the suffixed pronouns in various 
languages, and these cannot possibly be regarded as implying partial 
identity of the possessor and the possessed. 

If the suffixed pronoun, then, be not a pronoun in apposition, 
and not an expression of partial identity of the possessor and 
possessed, what is it? The answer is found in the common Melane- 
sian syntax by which a word immediately following a noun qualifies 
it either as an adjective or a genitive. Nda in yava-nda is therefore 
either “leg our’’ or “leg of us,’’ just as the Fijian mata “company”’ 
may be qualified by the noun mbete ‘“‘priest’’; in a mata mbete, 
‘“‘a priestly company;” or su ‘basket’? may be qualified by tka 


“fish,” in a su tka ‘‘a basket fished,”’ 7.e., supplied or filled with 
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fish. The Fijian a sangga' vatu?, ‘‘a stone? jar’’! is translated in 
J g J 
the Solomon islands by the Florida na popo vatu, Mala, hou atea 


‘ 


hau; Ysabel, na tabili gahira; all having the word for ‘‘stone”’ 
following its noun. It may be noted here that many languages 
which, unlike Fiji, may take a pronoun suffixed to words which 
are not names of relationships, still have the qualifying word or 
words following the noun, and the use of a prepositional or verbal 
phrase causes no difference in position. Compare the exact con- 


cordance in the succession of qualifying words in the following 


phrase. 

Fijian: Na vua nt kau nga sa tue loma ni were. 
The fruit of tree —— stands in middle of garden. 

Ysabel: Na sagaroi gat kori hotagi-gna na taliao. 
The fruit of tree in its-middle the garden. 

Nguna: Na wa wi na kau waina e ndoko mwaleoputo ni roara. 
The fruit of the tree that it stands-in middle of garden. 

Mota: O woai tape tangae alo vatitne utag. 


The fruit belonging-to tree in middle-of garden. 


This insistence on the position of the qualifying word has a 
bearing on the position of the separate possessives in Melanesian 
and Polynesian, as will be seen later on. 


According to Mr. Hocart the first part of the possessive words 
n-onggu, ne-nggu, ke-nggu, me-nggu is “‘an article or a preposition.” 
He says “both answers are right, for in Melanesian and Polynesian 
’ 


It is not 
clear from the last statement whether he means that articles become 


the article and the preposition run into one another.’ 


prepositions or whether he means that articles are used preceding 
or combined with prepositions. The first does not appear in any 
collective view of the languages but the second, 7.e., the article 
preceding the word used as a preposition, is fairly common through- 
out Melanesia. 

In Melanesian languages many prepositions are in their primary 
sense nouns. That they are so is shown by their use with the 


1 Op. cit., p. 273. 
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article preceding or they may themselves like any other nouns be 
preceded by a preposition.! 

The prepositions which resemble the first part of the possessive 
words in Fijian are cited by Mr. Hocart. I quote them with some 
remarks on their distribution. 

1. “O means ‘of’ throughout Polynesia.”” This is not found 


‘ 


as a preposition meaning ‘‘of’’ in Melanesia. It may be represented 
by u in Ancityum in the words used as possessives, u-nyak, z-nyum, 
o un. In Tanna o means ‘‘to” or “for.” The a of Polynesia 
meaning “of,” is not found as a genitive preposition in Melanesia 
but is locative “in’”’ or ‘‘at,”” and corresponds to the Fijian e. But 
a is found as a possessive in the New Hebrides (Nguna a-ginau, 
a-ninggo, a-neana) prefixed to the full pronouns and in San Cristoval 
as a-gu, a-mu, a-na. It is also in New Guinea, in Wedau a-u, 
a-m, a-na. 

2. ‘‘Ne means ‘of’ in high Fijian before proper names, in 
Rotuman before common nouns.” In Melanesia ne means “of” 


only in Ambrim. It is not used as a possessive in Melanesia except 
in Fijian. (Cf. 4, below.) 


3. “‘ Niis ‘of’ in Fijian before common nouns.”’ In the Solomon 


islands ni is also the preposition ‘‘of’’ and in the same region is 
also used as the stem of the possessive. 

4. ‘‘Na and no mean ‘of’ in Hawaiian, Tahitian,’ etc. Na is 
found in Melanesia as the preposition ‘‘of’’ only in a few languages 
of the Solomons and in the Bismarck archipelago. In the New 
Hebrides it does not mean “of’’ except in Epi. As a possessive it 
is found only in Ulawa, Lakona of the Banks group, and in Epi, 
New Hebrides. Here it is probably the same as the Fijian ue. 
No is never a preposition in Melanesia but is found as a possessive 
in the Banks islands, Santa Cruz group, and the New Hebrides. 
It is not found in the Solomons. 


5. ‘Ke in Fijian means ‘for’ before proper nouns. In certain 
dialects it also means ‘to,’ ‘towards’ before common nouns,” 
Ke or ge does not appear among prepositions in Melanesia. But 


1 For examples, cf. Codrington, Melanesian Languages, pp. 151-155, and Sidney 
H. Ray, Report of Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. 11. 
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t 


the Fijian ke probably represents the possessive ga (sometimes ka, 
or a) which is very common in Melanesia and is everywhere used 
exactly like the Fijian ke. 

6. “Ki means ‘to’ in most Fijian dialects as in Tongan, Maori,” 
etc. In the New Hebrides the preposition ki ur gi is instrumental. 
It is never found as a possessive. 

7. The fourth series, 7.e., menggu, memu, mena, is said to be 
obscure and is “left out of consideration.’’ This is in fact the 
least obscure of all these words, me being the Fijian equivalent of 
ma used as a possessive in the New Hebrides, Banks islands, and 
Bismarck archipelago. 

It should be noted that all these prepositions are not found in 
the possessive words of Fiji and Polynesia. Those which seem 
identical with the particle forming the possessive are only four, 
o in Lau Fijian and Polynesian, xo in Mbau Fijian and Polynesian; 
ne in Fijian and Rotuman, and ke in Fijian. 

The Hawaiian possessives o-na or a-na, ‘‘of him;” ko-na or 
ka-na, “‘his;”’ no-na or na-na, “for him;” are also quoted as 
though prepositions of different meanings, though they differ only 
in syntactical use. It should have been noted also that ko-na, 
ka-na, are merely o-na, a-na, with the article ke prefixed to show 
that only one object is possessed. In other Polynesian languages 


the construction is the same although the article is different: thus 


Samoan: le or se article: lona, lana or sona, sana his. 
Tongan: ae, ha, ko article: aena, hadna, hono. 


Maori: ¢e article: tona, tana his. 


The function of an article is to define a noun, to point it out or 
distinguish it as a noun, hence the presence of the article with the 
possessive word shows that it is in native thought a noun. The 
Fijian possessive words are also used with the article: a mona 
(or nena) wat, a kena wai, a mena wai, “his liquid,” in Mbau. 

The Melanesians have not supplied the want of a possessive 
pronoun by a prepositional phrase “‘of him,” ‘‘for him,”’ but have 
classified their possessions in various categories and used a general, 


non-particularized noun such as the English “possession” or 
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‘ 


‘chattel,’ “‘eatable” or ‘‘drink,’’ which stands as a representative 
of its class. For clearness of speech this general noun requires 
definition and hence it is followed in the place of the adjective by an 
explanatory word or phrase. Mr. Hocart tries to explain a diffi- 
culty in his theory by a supposition. 

The difficulty is that if these words ‘‘are really nothing but 
pronouns with prepositions they ought to occupy the same position 
in the sentence as nouns with prepositions,’ but “‘in Fijian and 
kindred tongues possessives do not behave like prepositions followed 
by pronouns or nouns.”’! This is explained by the supposition 
that ‘‘in the parent language of Polynesian and Melanesian the 
dependent noun or pronoun could stand either before or after the 
principal word.” * 

There is no difficulty if we regard the possessive words as nouns, 
and hence there is no necessity for a supposition. The Fijian 
sentences quoted are typical of Melanesian A vale ne i Rasolo, 
“the house of Rasolo;’’ A nona vale, ‘‘his house.’’ In the first 
example the principal noun a vale,*‘‘a house” is explained, it is 
ne i Rasolo the ‘‘ property of Rasolo.’’ In the second example the 
principal noun a nona, ‘‘his property”’ is explained, it is a “‘house.”’ 


The examples from Hawaiian show no contradiction. 


Ka hale o ke ali’i, ‘“‘the house of the chief,”’ ‘‘the chief’s pos- 
session (is) a house.”’ 

Ko ke alii hale, ‘‘the chief’s house,’’ i.¢., ‘“‘the house (which is 
the chief’s property.” 
And with the pronouns: 

Ka hale o makou, ‘‘the house of us,” 7.e., ‘‘our possession (is) a 


house.’”’ 


makou hale, ‘‘our house,”’ 7.e., “‘the house (is) our property.” 


The position of the possessive word is entirely a matter of em- 


1 Op. cit., p. 274. 


' 2 Op. cil., p. 275. 
Mr. Hocart’s first two examples are wrongly quoted Cf. Andrew's Grammar 
of the Hawaiian Language, p. 34 In the first he has ka for ke the article before ali’i 
This is unimportant as the articles ka and ke are interchangeable. In the second 


the article with ali’i has changed places with the possessive and made an unmeaning 


phrase 
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phasis. In Polynesian the predicate comes first in the sentence 
and is usually identified with the most emphatic word in the sen- 
tence. Cf. for example the Maori: 


Noku te whare nut, ‘the large house is mine (noku).” 
He whare nui toku, ‘‘mine is a large house (he whare nut).” 


He nui toku whare, “‘my house is a large (place) (nut). 


If a house be enquired about, Tehea whare?, ‘‘which house?” 
the answer may be: Te whare kowhatu, ‘the stone house;”’ te whare 
o kuri, “ Kuri’s house,’”’ or, he whare noku, ‘‘a house belonging to 
me,”’ with the words distinguishing whare following it. But if the 
query be: ZYowai whare?, ‘‘Whose house?” or No wat tera whare?, 
“Whose property is that house?”’ the answer may be: No Kuri 
tera whare, ‘‘that house is Kuri’s properiy,”’ or, Ko toku whare tera, 


“that house is my property,” or, (as above). Noku te whare, “ the 


’ 


house is mine.”’” In these the ownership is the emphatic part of 


the sentence and so comes first. 

In both Melanesian and Polynesian languages the possessive 
nouns have prepositions preceding them which would not be the 
case if they were themselves prepositions. Some examples are: 
Fijian: na lewe ni nona vale, ‘‘the people of his house;”’ ki nona 


’ 


vale, ‘‘to his house;”’ e nona vale, ‘‘in his house;’’ kei na nona lewe, 


“for his people.” Banks islands: ape non a vavakae, “about his 


‘ 


strength;”’ alo nor o paito, “in their shed;”’ nan mom a lea, “from 
thy law;"” mun mok o vavae, “through my word.” Maori: nga 
hua o au mahi, ‘‘the results (fruits) of ihy labor;” kei tona ringa, 


‘ 


‘in his hand;” e matauria ana ahau e aku, “‘I am known by mine;”’ 


i io ratou ropu, ‘in their company.”’ ! 

The common use of the possessive in Melanesian languages 
without any other noun, equivalent to the English “mine,” “thine,” 
etc., when it may be subject or object of a verb is another evidence 
of its being actually a noun. Cf. Fijian: erau na nonggu, ‘‘ mine 
are the two,” “ they two are mine;”’ sa nonggun ga, “it is mine only;”’ 
sa nona na vale, ‘the house is his.””. Banks islands: tlone te namona, 


“that will be his,”’ anona o lama, “his is the sea.”’ 


1 The prepositions are: Fijian, ni, ki, e; Banks islands, ape, alo, nan, mun; Maori, 
0, kei, e, i. 
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IN METHOD 


Another reason for regarding these words as primarily nouns 
and not prepositions is to be found in the number and variety of 
similarly used classificatory words in the languages of Melanesia 
and Micronesia. I note some among many languages, giving 
examples in the first person singular only. 

Banks’ islands: nok o wose, “‘my paddle;’’ mok o vavae, “my 
word;” gak o nam, ‘‘my yam (to eat);’’ mak o pei, “‘my water (to 
drink) ;"’ o tanun anak, ‘‘a man of mine, my man;”’ tak i tasik, 


’ 


mate my brother;"’ pulak som, ‘‘my money.” (Suffix pronoun -R, 


’ 


“my.”) Espiritu Santo: (Malo island) noku tamalogi, 


‘ 


“my ser- 
vant;”’ gaku mbaigo, “my breadfruit;” maku tou, sugar cane;” 
bulaku ugai, ‘‘my trees.” (Suffix pronoun -ku, “my.’’?) Tanna: 
nuk senak, ‘‘the yam my food,” nak uk, ‘“‘my food yam,” suk ut, 


“my drink water.” A coconut may be either sabasak, 1. e., my 
fruit, it has grown on a tree belonging to me, or I intend to plant it: 
sanumak, i.e., my drink, as I intend to drink it: senak, 1.e., my 
food, as I intend to eat it: or seiau, my property that I may keep 
or dispose of as I choose. (Suffix pronoun -ku or au, my.) Iai 
(the Melanesian language of Uvea island in the Loyalty group) 
has more of these expressions than any other Melanesian language: 


haok kumara, ‘‘my food potato;” anyik hele, “‘my possession knife;”’ 
belik wanu, ‘‘my coconut (to drink);” halek buaka, “my chattel 
pig;” ok buaka, “my pig (carried as a burden);” ik myei, gak nyet, 
“my field;” dek geihen, “‘my path;” tanguk tang, “‘my bag;” 


tabuk tap, ‘‘my seat;” umuk uma, “my house,” umuk op, “my 


‘ 


cave;”’ hwak hofuj, ‘“‘my saying.”’ (Suffix pronoun -k “my.”’) 

In Micronesian languages this classification by possessives is also 
common. Thus a is found indicating a simple possession in all the 
islands from the Carolines to the Gilbert group, and each language 
has various ways of classifying the objects possessed. In Ponape na 
with suffixed pronouns indicates an article specially valuable or 
closely connected ‘with the possessor: nai kapit, ‘‘my knife;” nai 
jokau, ‘“‘my kava;” but ai paut, “my wife.” In other Micronesian 
languages the possessives are still more numerous and are used for 
food, drink, animal property, and houses or land. Some examples 


‘ 


from Kusaie (Strong’s island) appear thus: lom sik, ‘‘my house;” 
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met tumuk, husband;’’ mwen nutig, “‘my child;’’ met kulanshap 
luk, ““my servant;”’ nine kiuk, “‘my mother;” mutan kiuk, “my 
wife.” Some of these words though possessives only in Kusaie are 
elsewhere separate nouns. Thus /umu is the common fama, 
“father;”’ met tumuk, “‘my father man, my husband;”’ but papa 
tumuk, ‘“‘my father.’’ Nutig is the common natuk, child,” 
and kiux shows the common word for the pandanus mat kiz, here 
used of something to lie on, as kulus kiuk, ‘‘my bed.” 

In Micronesia this excess of classification is extended to other 


words, especially to demonstratives and numerals. 


SURVIVALS AND POSSESSIVES 

From the Hawaiian and Polynesian examples already given it 
is plain that a theory of survivals is not needed to explain the 
position of the possessives in Polynesian. Neither is it necessary 
to explain the Melanesian use, where the preceding possessive 
remains a noun and the following possessive tends to lose its dis- 
tinctly nominal character and become identified with the preposi- 
tion. Some notes follow on Mr. Hocart’s “survivals.” 

The Lauan a medha ona, “the cause of it,”’ reason why,” 
is not fully explained,' but as the phrase is said to be “‘not a living 
usage,’ but “a solitary example, occurring in a set formula,” ? 
it may belong to the same category as the language used in songs 
and invocations, which throughout Melanesia differs from the 
ordinary speech chiefly in variations of construction and the use 
of strange words.® 

In Rotuma ri on fata, ‘house of him, this man,”’ on is ‘used 
with the personal noun fa, ‘‘man”’ instead of the preposition ne 
as in hu ne ot, “root of a tree.’’ Before common nouns on means 


“his,” on ri, “his house.”” The Rotuman language is such a mixture 


1 In the Lau dialect medha means “‘thing"’ as a medha i ei, “‘ this thins 
usually indicated by the preposition i, ‘‘at Mbau e); Lau: i na medh 
thing, for this cause;"" Mbau: e na vuku ni ka onggo, “at the knowledg: 
“*because of this.” The possessive may be used in Lau: i na omudou tawa kila, ‘at 


your not knowing, because ye know not 
2A. M. Hocart, op. cit., p. 277. 
Cf. Codrington. Melanesian Languages, p. 308; Sidney H. Ray, Journal 


Anthropological Institute, 1897, p. 436 ff; Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, p. 98 ff. 
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of Melanesian and Polynesian that the two chief authorities on the 
languages' do not agree upon its classification. It is evidently 
corrupted by the imposition of a Polynesian dialect on a Melanesian 
or vice versa) in comparatively recent times. For this reason its 
forms obviously cannot be used as examples of survival in Mela- 
nesian or Polynesian. The phrase ri on fata corresponds to the 
common Melanesian idiom, as, e.g., Florida na vale-na na tinoni, 
‘the house of the man,”’ lit. the ‘‘ house his the man,”” but Rotuman 
having no suffix pronoun has copied the idiom by using the Poly- 
nesian possessive, thus ri on, “house-his.’”’ With regard to the 
Eddystone island na mani tana, “‘his basket,’’ ? compared with the 
Wallis island ko tana fa’e, ‘“‘his mother,” it cannot be said that 
the word tana has the same origin in each language. The Wallis 
island possessive word fana is the same as the Maori, etc., tana, 
Hawaiian kana, and is composed of fe, article, a possessive and na 
pronoun. The Eddystone fana is probably formed by the suffix 
pronoun na from fa, the noun-preposition which is common in 
Ysabel, New Georgia, etc., as, e.g., fagna in Ysabel na manu tagna 
parako, ‘‘the birds belonging to it, the air,’’ or as fanisa in New 
Georgia vetu tanisa, ‘‘house belonging to him.” The position of 
the possessives varies in the same region, as, é.g., in New Georgia: 
vetu tanisa or nana vetu, ‘‘his nggua vetu, ‘‘my house,” 
mua vetu, ‘thy house.’”” The last two correspond to the ninggua, 


nimua cf Ysabel and Florida which make the New Georgia and 


Eddystone island forms appear as abbreviations. 


CULTURE FUSION 


And now a final word as to the Culture Fusion theory. It is 
significant that the possessive words are most numerous in the 
southern New Hebrides where the ordinary vocabulary and gram- 
mar differ most from the common Melanesian. They are also 


numerous in the eastern Micronesian region where the vocabulary 


The language can by no means be classed with those of the eastern Pacific, 
but must be ranked as Melanesian.’’ Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 402. 
“*Het Rotuma is klaarblijkelijk een Polynesisch dialekt, in spijt van de bewering van 
Codrington.” Kern. Bijdr. t.d. Taal-, Land-, en Kunde 5e Volg.u. Klankverwisseling 


in de Maleisch-Polynesische Talen. 
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varies greatly. But in the Melanesian islands nearest to Polynesia, 
in Polynesia itself, and in New Guinea, that is, in the islands nearest 
to the Indonesian region, and where the racial type approximates 
most to the Indonesian, the possessive words are few. In Indonesia 
itself they appear only in Malagasy, eastern Borneo, and a few 
other places. Are these words then, the survival of a linguistic 
habit of the primitive Melanesians, or a relic of the speech of some 
earlier population which occupied the islands before the Mela- 
nesians? 

There are traces of the tendency to noun classification in several 
of the primitive languages of the Indo-Pacific region.! In the 
only region outside New Guinea where these languages have been 
able to resist the Melanesian and retain their own grammar, it is 
noteworthy that one group, that of southeast Bougainville elabor- 
ates the classification of nouns to a very great extent.2 For example, 
in Nasioi, one of these languages, nouns are divided into more than 
twenty classes by a suffixed article, and the numerals, demonstra- 
tives, adjectives, and possessives have to agree with them. Thus: 
pava, ‘‘house;"’ pava nava, “‘house one;’’ pavanava nkanava, “house 
my;”’ pava nava dakana, “house they.”” But it is: minto nkana, 
“work my;” mintong dakana, ‘‘work they;” and mpana vang, 
“bow my;”’ and so on, the possessive changing its termination in 
concord with the noun. 

In this connection it might be possible to regard the Melanesian 
possessives as survivals of a Prae-Melanesian habit of classifying 
things possessed. But the. use of the general noun before the 
name of the possession, as a possessive, or its use after the noun, 
where it tends to become a preposition cannot be regarded as 
survivals but belong to the common and widespread usage of 
Melanesian speech. 

ILFORD, ENGLAND 


1 Reports of Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. 111, pp. 28, 58, 310, 339, 524¢ 


2 Cf. Anthropos, vol. viI, 1912. 


A BUFFALO SWEATLODGE 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


N September, 1906, I witnessed the ceremonial construction 
of a sweathouse,' which preceded the unwrapping of [gsi wiin, 
the sacred hat of the Cheyenne, by Wounded Eye, its keeper. 

The ceremony was spoken of as a buffalo ceremony. Wounded 
Eye and his wife, who took the chief parts, represented the buffalo 
bull and cow, and a little girl, eight or ten years old, daughter 
of Squint Eye, represented the buffalo calf—a yellow calf of the 
past spring. The little girl was ill—suffering from tuberculosis— 
and the ceremony was performed that she might be restored to 
health.2, The sweatlodge was built in the Rosebud bottom, not 
far from the lodge of Wounded Eye, in which the sacred hat was 
kept. Its construction occupied practically the whole day, about 
nine or ten hours. 

The various ceremonial acts were performed with great delibera- 
tion and much detail, and with what seems, when written out, an 
endless amount of repetition. Something like twenty distinct and 
elaborate operations were undertaken and completed before the 


sweathouse was ready for the use for which it was erected. 


1 ORDER OF OPERATIONS IN BUILDING THIS SWEATLODGE 


1. Excavating for hot stones. 12. Laying up the wood for fire. 

2. Making the earth pile. 13. Painting the stones for heating 

3. Digging holes for the frame. 14. Placing the stones for heating. 

4. Planting the willows for frame. 15. Taking the pipe to the sweatlodge. 

5- Completing the frame. 16. Bringing offerings to sweatlodge. 

6. Painting the frame. 17. Preparing place for the pipe. 

7. Placing the buffalo skull in position. 18. Cleaning the straight pipe before 

8. Painting the buffalo skull. skull. 

9. Covering the sweatlodge 19. The sacrifice to the four directions, 

10. Spreading the sage stem floor cover- Niv’ stan i wé. 
ing. 20. Lighting the fire for the stones. 

11. Painting the wood for fire. 21. Preparing for the sweat. 


2 She lived for about three years after these ceremonies and then died of tubercu- 


losis. At her request her little dog and her saddle pony were killed at her grave, so 


that they might go with her. 
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Among the Cheyenne the mystery man, or priest, who has 
charge of an important ceremony, does not himself always—perhaps 
not even often—actually carry out the operations of the ceremony 
which is under his charge. In connection with each part of the 
ceremony he performs some act which stands for or represents the 
operation that is really to be done, and then the actual operation 
is, or may be, performed by assistants, who, themselves knowing 
what the ritual requizes, complete the operation for which the priest 
is responsible and which he himself has ceremonially performed. 


Many or most solemn, mysterious or religious ceremonies are 


preceded by formal acts which appear to have the purpose of puri- 
fication and suggest the same object that is attained by the burning 
of sweet grass or sweet pine, or the wiping off the body or a part of 
it by a wisp of white sage. The purpose of such acts is in part 
protectiv e. 

Tied to the corner of the buffalo robe he wears, the presiding 
priest usually has a little piece of sweet root—the plant from which 
the Cheyenne Culture Hero’s name is taken, and into whose shape 
he is said to have transformed himself. When about to perform 
some important or solemn act, as the taking in his hands a cere- 
monial object, or applying sacred paint, the priest bites off a bit 
of the sweet root, chews it fine and placing his hands together, 
palms upward, fingers extending to the front, blows this finely 
divided root at five points on the palms—the base of the left thumb, 
base of the left forefinger, base of the right forefinger, base of the 
right thumb, and then at the point where the hands come together, 
about halfway from the tip of little finger to the wrist; in other 
words, in the four directions and in the middle. Then rubbing 
the palms together, he passes the right hand over the right leg from 
ankle to thigh, the left hand over the right arm from wrist to 
shoulder, the right hand over the left arm from shoulder to wrist, 
and the left hand over the left leg from hip to ankle. The two 
hands, palms down and fingers pointing backward, are then placed 
on the head and moved apart from the middle line down over the 
sides of the head and ears. Sometimes after doing this the hands 


are rested on the chest, the right hand usually above the left. In 
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the same way the priest, to prepare others for some solemn act, 
may blow on their hands and they thén make the motions. 

Sweet root may not always be available and the motions are 
frequently made without its use and consist merely of holding the 
hands in the proper position, blowing at the required points and 
passing the hands over legs, arms, and head. These motions so 
often repeated will be spoken of as the ceremonial motions. 

The mysterious significance of the sweatlodge is hidden from 
most of us and in fact much of it has probably been forgotten even 
by those most concerned in the important ceremony. We may feel 
sure, however, that almost everything connected with the con- 
struction of the sweatlodge and with its use has a meaning, if only 
this could be learned. Left Hand Bull, an aged priest, now dead, 
gave Mr. R. Petter, whose knowledge of Cheyenne matters is so 
great, interesting hints on the symbolism of some of these matters. 
It is believed that the sun, shining for many years on the wood 
which is used in the fire to heat the stones for the sweatlodge, has 
imparted to that wood much of its power and life. The fire as 
it heats the stones, transmits to them the sun’s power which has 
been stored up in the wood. When these hot stones are brought 
into the sweatlodge and water is sprinkled on them, the vapor given 
off from the hot stones carries with it this sun power which envelops 
and is inhaled by those who sit in the sweatlodge. The vapor 
thus reaches every part of the individual, within and without. 
It is even felt that the fire in which the stones are heated represents 
the sun as a center of heat. The skull of the buffalo bull, repre- 
senting food and also generative power and the path from it into the 
sweatlodge, and the path through the fire into the sweatlodge, all 
symbolize the life producing power of the sun. In fact, fire and the 
burning of vegetable substances have an important part in all 
Cheyenne ceremonies. The burning of fragrant herbs—as sweet 
grass, sweet pine—is done in order to set free certain wholesome 
> plant influences which have a medicinal as well as a purifying effect 
on whatever is held in the smoke which rises. These helpful in- 
fluences are from the sun, which has caused these plants to grow.! 


11 believe this thought to be common to other plains tribes and it probably has a 
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Like many other spiritual beliefs this is hard to define but the 


general thought is as here etpressed. 

In the Rosebud bottom facing east, in a little grassy meadow sat 
side by side a line of five women and a little girl and four men. 
At the north end of the line sat four women, then the little girl, 
and south of her, another woman, Wounded Eye’s wife, and then 
four men. 

A short distance south and a little east of the line Wounded 
Eye sat on the ground. He was naked except for moccasins and 
breech-clout, painted red all over his body, with a black crescent on 
his right shoulderblade, narrow black rings about ankles and 
wrists, a black horizontal line over the forehead, and a vertical line 
down the middle of the face over the nose to chin. There was a 
black disc on each cheek before and below the ear and a black tear 
mark below each eye. Just behind and to the south of where 
Wounded Eye was sitting was a small fire built by Bull Thigh. 

Wounded Eye’s wife was naked to the waist, red painted over 
her whole body, with a white crescent just within the right shoulder- 
blade and a white disc representing the sun in front of each ear. 
South of this woman sat Wolf Chief, the instructor, wearing a 
buffalo robe, hair side out. The little girl was naked to the waist, 
as was also the wife and helper of the instructor—called the in- 
structress. The first operation was the preparation of the excava- 
tion to receive the heated stones for the sweatlodge. 

The wife of Wounded Eye, Wounded Eye, the instructress, and 
the little girl, stood in front of Wolf Chief, the instructor, who blew 
ceremonially on the hands of the four who made the ceremonial 
motions, and then the four, with four motions, grasped a new axe, 
carried it, the head directed forward, about twenty steps to the 
east and then very slowly and with four motions, the blade was 
lowered to the ground and a line in the sod was cut from north to 
south on the east side of the place where the hot stones were to be 
placed. This done they walked around this place west, north, east, 
and south to the south end of the line just cut, and with four motions 
part in the sacredness of smoking. Hints of the feeling are often found in the tales, 


in which persons are advised to offer the smoke of tobacco to the great powers because 
it is pleasant to them. 
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lowering the axe to the ground, with four motions cut a line of sod 
from east to west at right angles to the first line. Again, they 
walked around the place and when they reached the end of the line 
last cut they ceremonially cut a north and south line on the west 
side, and then having again walked around the place they cut the 
east and west line on the north side, and walked south and west and 
returned to their places in the line and sat down. A man with an 
axe proceeded to complete the lines that they had ceremonially cut 
and divided the rectangle of sod into four pieces by lines running 
north and south and east and west. 

A man approached from the stream on the north side, bringing 
an armful of long willow twigs, to be used to form the frame of the 
sweathouse, and at the same time another man approached from 
the south carrying in his arms a bundle of stems of white sage. 

After the ceremonial cutting of the sod, there was a long wait. 
At length the same four individuals, after the ceremonial motions 
had been made, set out and marched around on the north and to 
the east of the place that was being prepared and there the women 
very carefully and reverently removed from the hole the pieces of 
loosened sod and earth. Wounded Eye, the instructress, and the 
little girl placed their hands on that of the wife of Wounded Eye 
and guided her hand with four motions toward the piece of sod or 
the handful of earth which she picked up. A buffalo robe had been 
brought up and spread on the ground east of the hole and on this 
the four pieces of sod and four handsful of earth were placed. 
This completed the ceremonial digging. The four individuals 
returned to their places in the line and a man, without further 
ceremony, completed the rectangular hole, piling the earth on the 
robe. When this had been done, Wounded Eye, his wife, and the 
instructress performed the ceremonial motions, went out around 
the hole on the north, approacked the robe from the same side, 
lifted its border and bent it over the earth, and let it drop back. 
This was repeated at the east, south, and west side of the robe. 
After this the three grasped the edge of the robe on the side away 
from the hole—on the east—and dragged the robe over the ground 
about twenty yards a little south of east, where it was tipped up and 


the earth emptied in a pile. They then returned to their places. 
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A man brought a wisp of white sage to Wolf Chief’s wife who 
passed it ceremonially over the child’s head from in front backward, 
then over the breast, belly, back, and shoulders, and the left side 
and the top of the head. The child then rose and backing out of 
the line went to the camp. 

During these ceremonies a man had been engaged in trimming 
the willows for,the sweatlodge frame. He cut off from the main stems 
all the twigs and branches, except the last slender leafy stems at the 
extreme end of each shoot, which would be used to tie the ends 
of the willows together. From time to time, smoking took place, 
the men using an ordinary red stone pipe. After lighting, it was 
pointed as usual to the four directions, then to the sweatlodge and 
last up and down. 

From a distance American Horse brought on his back, with a 
rope, two loads of wood for the fire to be used in heating the stones, 
while two young men brought stones for the sweatlodge. Of 
these there were three large back loads. 

When all the earth had been removed from the excavation that 
was to hold the hot stones, it was piled with the other earth that 
had come from the same place. The location of the pile did not 
seem quite satisfactory, and presently it was moved a little to make 
it stand almost exactly southeast of the sweatlodge. 

A man brought up a buffalo skull and placed it on its face, nose 
pointing southeast on the ground southeast of the earth pile: 
Wounded Eye’s wife rose and offered her hands to the instructor. 
The ceremonial motions were performed, and the wife, with the 
instructress and Wounded Eye, carrying a four foot stick, walked 
from the line northeast, and east, passing north of where the sweat- 
lodge was to stand, and then south, around the earth pile and the 
skull and back near to the excavation for the stones. Here 
Wounded Eye’s wife with the stick touched the ground on the south 
side. They then walked around the excavation, southeast around 
the skull and earth pile and back to the hole for the stones, where 
with the stick she touched the ground on the west side. Re- 
peating this a third time she touched the ground on the east side 
and at the fourth round touched the ground on the north side, and 
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finally, at a fifth round, with four motions, she touched the ground 
in the center, within the hole. The stick represented, and probably 
was, a root digger. 

The stick was then carried back and placed on the ground south 
of the earth pile and the skull, and the three returned to their 
places in the line. 

This operation was the ceremonial digging of the holes in which 
the willov shoots for the sweatlodge frame were to be planted, 
and with iron bars two men began to make the holes without cere- 
mony. 

Soon the man who had brought up and was preparing the willow 
shoots carried five of these from the pile near to where the sweat- 
lodge was to stand and placed them on the ground with the butts 
toward the hole for the hot stones. The ceremonial motions were 
performed on the hands of Wounded Eye's wife and the same 
three people, instructress, wife, and Wounded Eye, in that order— 
walked out north, east, south around the place for the sweatlodge 
and the earth pile and skull and back to the southernmost of the 
five willow shoots there lying on the ground. With four motions 
the wife picked up that willow shoot, they walked around the 
sweatlodge and the earth pile and skull and back to the sweatlodge, 
and placed the willow on the ground with its butt close to one of 
the holes dug with a bar on the east side of the sweatlodge. The 
same thing was done with a second willow, which was taken up 
with four motions and placed on the ground by one of the holes to 
the westward. In the same way a third willow was put down on 
the west side of the sweatlodge, but in this case the four motions 
were not made before lifting it. In the case of the next willow the 
instructress took Wounded Eye’s hand with four motions before 
grasping it, and caused him to make four motions before taking 
hold of the willow and four motions before lifting it up. Then the 
willow, after the usual passage around sweatlodge and earth pile, 
was placed at one of the holes to the east. 

The instructress now led Wounded Eye and his wife to Wolf 
Chief, and after the ceremonial motions had been made they walked 
back to the sweathouse and the wife with four motions lifted up 
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the first willow—the southernmost of the two to the east—and 
planted it by thrusting its butt into the hole already made. The 
first willow was inserted to the sunrise. The second was planted 
in the same way to the west, to the sunset. Then another was put 
in on the west, to the sunset and the next one to the east to the sun- 
rise. The three now walked southeast about the earth pile and 
skull and back to the sweatlodge, and with four lifting motions 
took up the fifth willow, carried it around the sweatlodge and the 
earth pile and with four motions planted it at the south border of 
the sweatlodge. They then walked around the sweatlodge and the 
earth pile and returned to their places. The two willows to the 
southeast represented the door. Wounded Eye’s wife planted the 
southerly willow on east and west and Wounded Eye the northerly 
willows on west and east, and the three persons the willow to 
the south. 

The remaining willows were now planted by assistants without 
ceremony. The shoots were left standing upright. 

The instructress stood before Wolf Chief and the ceremonial 
motions were performed. ‘The three persons walked around to the 
north around the sweatlodge and skull and earth pile, returned to 
the east willows and bent them in toward the excavation and then 
walked around to the two west willows and bent them in toward the 
east willows, and then around the sweatlodge and the earth pile and 
back to the south willow and bent it in and over the ground covered 
by the sweatlodge and then walked around the sweatlodge and earth 
pile and returned to their places. The two assistants who were 
doing the non-ceremonial work stood before Wolf Chief and per- 
formed the ceremonial motions. They walked to the sweatlodge 
and brought together first the east and west willows standing to the 
south and fastened them together and then the east and west willows 
to the north and fastened them together, and then continued the 
work by planting in the ground and tying them the remaining 
willows until they had completed the sweatlodge frame. While 
working, these two men received frequent directions from Wounded 
Eve. The ends of the willows are tied together with sinews, of 
which Old Bull and Three Fingers held several strands in the mouth. 
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There were sixteen willows. The two assistants when their work 
was done sat on the ground to the right of Wounded Eye. 

In a short time the instructress, Wounded Eye, and wife pre- 
sented themselves before the instructor; the usual ceremony was 
performed and the three went around to the east side of the sweat- 
lodge. Wounded Eye carried a sack of black paint and his wife 
one of red paint. The three sat down on the southeast side of 
the sweatlodge, where the instructress painted the woman’s hands 
with red paint. Wounded Eye’s wife rubbed her hands over the 
southerly of the two eastern willows, painting from below upward. 
Passing around the swe tlodge she painted the southernmost of the 
two westerly willows, the one meeting that just painted on the east 
side. In the same way Wounded Eye with black paint painted the 
northernmost of the two westerly willows and then passing around 
to the north the northernmost of the two easterly willows. When 
this painting was completed the three walked from the sweatlodge 
around the earth pile and back to the sweatlodge, where the wife, 
with four motions painted the southerly willow red, while Wounded 
Eye walked around west and north and painted the northerly one 
black. Then without ceremony the wife painted all the willows 
on the south side red, and Wounded Eye painted black all those 
on the north side. The instructress stood off to one side and 
watched the operation. Wounded Eye’s wife wore moccasins and 
about her waist were belted two blankets, reaching to the ‘knees. 
When the painting was completed the three walked around the 
sweatlodge and the earth pile and returned to their places in the line. 

The instructress, Wounded Eye and his wife, who now wore a 
buffalo robe, stood before the instructor and the ceremonial motions 
were performed. The three walked about the sweatlodge and to 
the skull, which the instructress very slowly and carefully turned 
over so that it was right side up. The wife and Wounded Eye 
passed around the instructress from left to right and the instructress 
and the man took the wife’s hands and very slowly and with four 
motions caused her to grasp the skull by the base of the horns. 
With four motions it was lifted and very slowly and reverently 


moved forward over the earth pile, and with four motions deposited 
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on the northwestern side of the earth pile, the nose pointing to the 
sweatlodge. The instructress walked out in front of it and looked 
at it, to see if its position was correct, and after a pause, the wife 
walked to her side and Wounded Eye came up to the side of his 
wife, who thus stood between the two. They grasped her hands, 
and with four motions caused her to move a corner of her robe— 
representing the buffalo’s left forefoot—with four motions, twice 
down on each side of the middle line of the face and once down the 
middle line. They then returned to their places in the line: Mean- 
time, a pile of robes had been spread on the ground south of the 
sweatlodge. 

The three presented themselves for the ceremony, and when it 
was over, walked around the sweatlodge, to and around the skull 
and back to the pile of robes. With four motions they picked up a 
robe and carried it around the sweatlodge and skull back to the 
door of the sweatlodge and put it down there. They repeated this, 
carrying a second te the west side and leaving it, and again a third 
to the west side north of the previous one, and leaving it, and putting 
another on the ground beside the northernmost of the easterly 
willows, and still another opposite the more southerly eastern 
willow. When the last robe was to be taken up the instructress 
held Wounded Eye’s hands and caused him to make four motions 
before taking it up. This robe was put down to the south of the 
easterly ones, about at the south willow. Then they returned 
around the sweatlodge and the skull to their places. 

Again rising, they stood before Wolf Chief, the ceremony was 
performed, and they walked out, and faced the sweatlodge, looking 
northeast, and stood there praying, and then passed around the 
sweatlodge to the robe opposite the more southerly of the easterly 
willows, picked it up from the ground and placed it the long way 
horizontally against the willows of the sweatlodge. They did this 
with all the others in order, except the westernmost of all, which 
they passed by. Afterward Wounded Eye took his wife’s hand, 
caused her to grasp and take up with four motions this robe and 
to carry it around the sweatlodge, then to the east of the skull, 
pass it the long way over the skull, take it to the door of the sweat- 
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lodge, pass it into the hole above the door, take it out by the door, 
and finally spread it over the frame. They passed around the 
sweatlodge and skull and returned to their places. This cere- 
monial covering was very imperfectly done and was finished by the 
assistants, who by means of quilts and wagon sheets completed the 
covering, working from the east to south, to west, to north, and to 
east. Wounded Eye took a pipe to his wife and went to the fire 
and brought a coal to her in a willow hoop. She smoked. 

After the two assistants had presented themselves to the in- 
structor and performed the ceremonial motions, they went to the 
pile of sage stems and began to carry them to the sweatlodge, one 
going directly to the south side of the door, the other passing 
around behind the sweatlodge, for the door of the sweatlodge might 
not be crossed. Wounded Eye rose from his place and went over 
to the door, following Old Bull who entered the sweatlodge. 

Wounded Eye went in after him to direct the spreading of the 
sage on the floor. Three Fingers also entered. Wounded Eye 
came out, walked to and around the skull and returned to his place. 
By this time all the sage had been taken into the sweatlodge and 
was being spread on the ground. 

Presently, Old Bull left the sweatlodge and went to the in- 
structor, who, taking a bite of the root, went through the cere- 
monial formula. After Old Bull had performed the motions he 
went to the pile of firewood, took a number of sticks and carried 
them to a point about ten paces from the door of the sweatlodge 
and left them there. The instructress, Wounded Eye, and his wife, 
went to the instructor and the ceremonial motions were performed. 
The wife carried a sack of red paint and Wounded Eye one of black 
paint. In single file and in the usual order they walked around the 
sweatlodge and skull and to and around the pile of firewood. The 
instructress, with four motions, put on the hand of the wife four 
pinches of paint, and the wife painted a stick of wood red. Then 
Wounded Eye painted a stick black. They did this from the east 
and again from the south, and then walked around the wood and 
returned to the instructor, who again went through the ceremonial 


motions. ‘The three walked around the wood on the north side and 
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from the east side with four motions picked up a stick, which they 
carried around the wood and placed on the ground on the south side. 
Waiking on around the wood each picked up another stick and car- 
ried it once and a half around the wood and put it down on the west 
side. They took a stick from the south, carried it around the wood 
and put it down on the north side; took another from the southeast, 
carried it around two and one half times and put it down on the 
northeast side; took one from the east and put it down on the west 
side, walked around the wood and back to their places. 

Old Bull now began to lay up the fire without ceremony. 

When the wood was laid up he went to the instructor, who per- 
formed the ceremonial motions, and Old Bull, going to the pile of 
stones, carried one after another, five stones over to the laid-up 
wood, and slowly and carefully put them on the ground on the south 
side of the wood. 

The instructress, Wounded Eye and his wife went to the in- 
structor, the ceremonial motions were performed, and they went t« 
the stones to paint them. The instructress put paint on the hands, 
they approached their hands to the stones very slowly with four 
motions, and then seemed to grasp them, applying the paint. They 
faced northeast, then walked about the laid-up wood and returned 
to the instructor, who performed the ceremonial motions with the 
two women, but Wounded Eye blew on his hands himself. Again, 
they walked around the fire to the stones, approaching them from 
the southeast, with four motions picked up a stone, carried it about 
the fire and put it on the wood from the northeast. Keeping on 
around the fire they picked up another stone and put it on the 
wood from the south. Taking up another they walked about the 
fire and put it on from the southeast and another was put on from 
the west, always walking around the fire. Another was put down 
from the southwest with four motions. 

Old Bull presented himself to the instructor and the ceremonial 
operations were repeated. He and Three Fingers carried over the 
rest of the stones and piled them on the wood with the stones that 
had been ceremonially placed. They then carried over the rest 
of the wood and piled it over the stones. 
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Wounded Eye’s wife and the instructor rose from their sitting 
position, drew their robes about them, and standing on the knees, 
as the woman held out her hands to him, the ceremonial motions 
were performed and he handed her a pipe which she carried to 
the sweatlodge, he following her. Both entered and a few moments 
later most of those in the line followed and entered the sweatlodge. 
A little later three women were called up by Bull Thigh and the 
covering of the sweatlodge on the east was raised. 

From the camp women came, carrying backloads of presents 
quilts, parfleches, calico dresses, a gun. The coverings of the 
sweatlodge were now still further raised and some of the women on 
the outside put their heads into the sweatlodge. Praying and sing- 
ing were heard in which the women joined. The songs were in a 
minor key and had in them a suggestion of mourning. After the 
songs and prayers had ended the women withdrew and Wounded 
Eye’s wife came out. The presents were spread over the sweatlodge 
—many long pieces of calico reaching over from the ground on one 
side to that on the other. Over these were spread quilts and 
blankets, while the parfleches were put about the ground close about 
the sweatlodge. 

After an hour Wounded Eye left the sweatlodge and a few 
minutes later his wife entered it, but at the door she dropped her 
blanket—exposing a short gray blanket, doubled about her waist 
and reaching to her knees—and about each thigh as close as possible 
to the body she tied a protective string. Then she put about her 
waist the outer blanket, which came down a little below the knees, 
and entered the sweatlodge. Five or six women now went to the 
sweatlodge; the coverings near the door were raised and praying 
and singing were again heard. After half or three-quarters of an 
hour the women left the sweatlodge, Wounded Eye’s wife came 
out and walked around the skull and to her place, taking off the 
protective strings as she walked. They seemed about four feet 
long. Women were sent for food, which was brought halfway 
from the sitting line to the sweatlodge and left there. Wounded 
Eye’s wife and the instructress were called to the door of the sweat- 


lodge and stood there for a time. Someone was conversing with 
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them. Then they walked from the sweatlodge door to the nose of 
the buffalo skull, knelt in front of it and smoothed a circular space 
on the ground on which to put down the pipe, and then returned to 
their places in the line. 

Wounded Eye’s wife went to the door of the sweatlodge and 
there received a straight pipe which she carried to the skull and 
standing in front of it, cleaned the pipe, emptying the ashes on the 
smoothed place before the nose. She walked around the skull and 
returned to her place in the line. Much food was brought up and 
left near the sweatlodge by women who hitherto had not appeared. 
A little later the food was handed in. All the persons in the line 
now went over to the sweatlodge to pray, and prayers and songs 
were heard. After a considerable time the women left the sweat- 
lodge and finally Wounded Eye’s wife emerged, walked south around 
the skull and returned to her place in the line. 

After a time during which the men smoked, Wounded Eye’s 
wife left her place in the line, walked around the sweatlodge, re- 
ceived the straight pipe, took it to the skull, cleaned it there. and 
emptied the ashes on the smooth place before the nose, walked 
around the skull, returned the pipe to the door of the sweatlodge 
and then went back to her place. 

Wounded Eye now emerged from the sweatlodge and made 
the cerem nial sacrifice to the four directions, ni’v stan i vo’. The 
first ofiering was around the sweatlodge, a bit of meat being sacri- 
ficed to each of the four directions in the usual order and the fifth 
piece of meat placed on top of the sweatlodge. He repeated this 
about the laid-up fire, placing the last sacrifice on top of the pile 
of sticks and made offerings about the place where the pipe had 
been cleaned—which represented the earth—and about the skull— 
to the buffalo—touching the ground in the four directions, and 
leaving the last sacrifice in front of the buffalo’s nose. A sacrifice 
was made from each dish of food, and in cases where this was fluid 
the sacrifice was offered by dipping into the food a sprig of sage, 
and touching the ground with it in the four directions and in the 
center. After the required sacrifices had been made Wounded 
Eye walked around the sweatlodge and entered it from the south 


side. 
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Food was now distributed and by various women was taken to 
each of the groups of people sitting about. The fire to heat the 
stones had not yet been lighted. The instructress caused the wife 
to take a brand from the burning fire and approaching the unlighted 
pile to hold the brand toward it at the east, south, west and north, 
and then over the top. The brand was lowered toward the top 
of the pile four times. Then the women walked around the earth 
pile and returned to their places. The fire having thus been cere- 
monially lighted, Wounded Eye went to the stream and returning 
with a bunch of rye grass, held this in the actual fire till it flamed 
and lighted the pile of wood for the stones, blowing the new fire 
through a pipe stem which he afterward handed to Bull Thigh. 
By this time the people who had received the food and the presents 
had dispersed and only the instructress, Wounded Eye’s wife and 
a woman and child remained sitting in the line. Wounded Eye's 
wife walked around the sweatlodge to the door, took the pipe and 
cleaned it before the bull’s skull, and presently the men came out 
of the sweatlodge and dispersed, only Wounded Eye, Bull Thigh, 
and another remaining by the sweatlodge. Presently, the men 
returned, some wearing only a blanket and others trousers. They 
removed their clothing on the north side of the sweatlodge and one 
by one entered it not long after the sun had set. 

The sweatlodge had been built with due ceremony and they 
were now about to take their sweat. The sacred hat is said to 
have been unwrapped later in the night. 

The songs sung in this sweatlodge are the songs belonging to 
the buffalo man, and, as already remarked, the chief actors repre- 
sent a buffalo bull, cow, and calf. 


New Yor«K City 


PREHISTORIC PORTO RICAN CERAMICS 


By ADOLFO pre HOSTOS 


T is well known that Porto Rico, or rather Boringuen, to give 

| its Indian name, was in the polished stone stage at the time 

of the discovery. Both history and archaeology have fur- 
nished ample evidence in support of this affirmation. 

Like most peoples of the same degree of culture, the aborigines 
of Porto Rico knew and practised the art of pottery-making. They 
were agriculturists and fishermen, rather than hunters and warriors. 
They cooked some of their food, and they used vessels of baked 
clay for cooking, serving food, carrying water, and other utilitarian 
purposes. But there are good reasons for believing that ceramic 
objects had an important place also in the ceremonial and sacrificial 
paraphernalia used in the strange rites of their primitive religion. 

In aboriginal life, every new art is based upon a certain necessity 
—admitting, by the way, that personal adornment is one of the 
human necessities. So the potter’s art came to assist the native 
in the satisfaction of some of his bodily needs, until by a gradual 
and slow process, the suggestion of religious ideas found ready 
expression in the great plasticity of clay. 

By a careful study of potsherds and other remains of the potter’s 
industry which have been collected in Porto Rico, the writer has 
suspected, from the very beginning, that there is a certain relation 
between the quality of these specimen: nd the object or purpose 
for which they were intended. Many of the cruder and more 
grotesque sherds very often correspond to household and kitchen 
ware, while many of the finest specimens—exhibiting clear proofs 
of refinement in the art—were given to religious, decorative or, 
to us, unknown uses. 

Leaving aside the accounts of Las Casas, Oviedo, Herrera and 
other historians of the discovery and colonization of the West 
Indies, the study of prehistoric ceramics from Porto Rico, as it 
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has been conducted by the author, in shell-heaps, kitchen-middens 
and other archaeological sites, has convinced him that the tribes 
which lived on or near the coast led a sedentary life, that they 
cooked some of their food, and, at ‘east, that they were bread-eaters, 
cassava-bread eaters. 

The principal fact, which indicates a continuous, uninterrupted 


aboriginal habitation of these sites during generations, is the relation 


FiG. 41.—a-i, Elements of incised decoration on clay dishes, from the Joyua shell-heap, 


western coast of Porto Rico; i, is a specimen from Santo Domingo, W. I. 


between depth and the development of the industrial arts, as shown 
in the quality of the relics found. The deeper the layer, the lower 
the quality. On or very near the surface, beautiful, painted, 
polished and sometimes lustrous ware shows the achievement of 
long, persistent effort. At the bottom, eight or ten feet below the 
surface, the rudest, most primitive specimens are found. As there 
seem to be no gaps between the successive layers—gaps which 
would show a discontinuance of progressive effort—the inference is 


made that such a place had been occupied continuously, that the 


se 
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inhabitants were a sedentary, not a nomadic people. It is very 
doubtful if such an elaborate symbolic decoration in relief, as is 
usually found in the upper layers of shell-heaps, could have been 
the work of nomadic peoples, subject to frequent changes in en- 
vironment, which would have interfered with the gradual progress 
in ceramic art. 

To reach the second conclusion it is not necessary to travel far. 
It is enough to gather and view the. vast amount of sherds which, 
judging by their shape, size, style and condition—soot and ashes 
still adhering to some of them—must have been used as cooking 
utensils. Often these fragments lie in the vicinity of layers of 
ashes and charcoal. The occurrence of burens or clay griddles, 
made of thick, coarse clay for baking their cassava bread, and still 
so employed by some West Indian peoples, will convince one that 
the aborigines had given a certain kind of bread an important place 
in their diet. 

Pottery objects have been found: (a) in shell-heaps and kitchen- 
middens. These sites occur more frequently on the southern and 
western coasts, where, as it has been pointed out by Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes, quiet waters, good harbors, good fishing-grounds and 
extensive sand-beaches invite man to settle, affording greater ac- 
cessibility and living facilities than on the northern coast. (6) In 
the floors of caves and between the crevices and shelves of large 
rocks. There are a great number of caves in Porto Rico, especially 
in the limestone region, in the northern half of the island. Over- 
hanging cliffs on the northern coast have yielded abundant proof 
of aboriginal occupation. (c) In individual tombs and in ceme- 
teries, near the bateyes or ballgame enclosures. These places occur, 
as a rule, in the mountainous interior, near rivers or running waters. 

Almost invariably ceramic objects have been found broken. 
Not always even an imaginary reconstruction is possible. Several 
thousands of pottery fragments have been collected from hundreds 
of places, all over the island. This points to a large aboriginal | 
population. Generally, the sherds found were the haadles of bowls, 
water-jars, shallow dishes, and cooking ollas. As handles often 
assume the shape of solid, relatively heavy pieces moulded in the 
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figure of zodmorphic or anthropomorphic heads, attached to the 
ri‘as or side of pots, they have endured the ravages of time and 
climate much better than the thinner, often undecorated sides. 
This will explain why the so-called “heads” are so common. 

Very few whole specimens have been preserved. It is known 
that not more than twenty-five pieces have been collected since 
1870, among other Indian antiquities of which there is a written 
record or description. Most of 
them have found their way to / 
American or European museums. 
The list includes the specimens 
formerly in the collections of Dr. 
Coll y Toste, Mr. E. Newmann, 
Mr. V. Balbas, Father Nazario, 
and others figured and described 
by Dr. J. W. Fewkes in his Abo- 
rigines of Porto Rico. About 7 
per cent. of all archaeological 


specimens of the pre-Columbian 


yeriod, gathered in Porto Rico 
per! l, § Fic. 42.—a, Double-scroll (incised) 


since 1870 and known to the on the side of an olla. Joyua shell-heap, 


writer by personal inspection or Porto Rico. b, Indented rim and incised 
: linear decoration on the side of a vessel, 


through written descriptions, are 
Porto Rico 


whole pottery objects—excepting 
clay stamps and beads. Most of them have been found by chance, 
very few being the fruits of systematic or scientific search. 

The largest number of fragments have been turned up by the 
plow or spade while cultivating the fields and others have been 
discovered beneath or on the floors of caves. Probably a greater 
proportion of whole objects has been accidentally found in caves. 
A few were excavated from shell-heaps by anthropologists and 

amateurs. Much remains to be done in this respect. The scarcity 
of whole specimens may be due to a lack of thorough, scientific 
exploration and excavation and to the great humidity of the soil, 
coupled with the fact that the Arawak Indians interred their dead 
in small chambers dug in the ground, the walls of which, being held 
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in place by a revetment of tree-branches and brush, soon crumbled 
and destroyed or exposed to decay the mortuary offerings placed 
beside the dead. 

The prevalent type of the whole pieces of pottery preserved 
to this day is the globular or semi-globular olla, and the bowl and 
boat-shaped vessels. (Figs. 48 and 49, f.) 

One of the very few water-jars is shown in figure 48, a. It may 
be described as a globulo-conical type—a globular vessel having 
its base modified into a conical extension—requiring for its use a 
wooden support or tripod. Although it is devoid of all decoration, 
it is a very interesting specimen, showing to a certain extent the 
method employed in its manufacture. The marked asymmetry 
of its outline suggests that a potter’s wheel, or other revolving 
device, was not used in its making—nor in the manufacture of any 
other pre-Columbian ware from the West Indies. An examination 
of this jar permits archaeology to supply the information which 
history ignores in regard to the native methods of manufacture. 
Near the extreme of the base 
there are certain wrinkles or 
corrugations, about the width 


of the tip of the small finger, 


arranged, more or less, in spiral 
Fic. 43.—Handle and rim decorations 


form. In the inside of the ves- 
on a shallow dish excavated at Joyua, Porto 
sel, corresponding depressions 
and roughness of the surface 
are plainly visible. It is evident that the shape of this vessel was 
given by coiling around a stone or wooden object a rope-like fillet 
of clay, which was afterwards smoothed down so as to cause the 
partial obliteration of the junction of the layers. 

This jar, together with many other relics, was excavated from 
the Ostiones Point shell-heap, at Cabo Rojo, in the southwestern 
corner of the island, at a depth of two and a half feet. Its color 
and shape are exceptional among the remains of the place. Height, 
12 inches, circumference at its widest part, 15 inches. 

The commonest type of aboriginal pottery is the olla. (Fig. 


48, b.) 


| 
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These were probably used for boiling water, storing food for 
the living and the dead, and for other domestic uses. Probably the 
average size was 7 inches in diameter—a convenient size for cooking 
purposes. There are, however, several specimens of a very small 
olla, from 2 to 2% inches in diameter which, evidently, were not 
intended for the kitchen. (Fig. 48, c, d, fig. 48, 7.) 

In view of the great care with which these little vessels are made, 
and their unadaptability to many domestic uses, it is possible that 


in them was kept the bixa or vegetal substance with which the 


Fic. 44.—a-e, The evolution of an animal motive of ceramic decoration. The 


**Coco,” a bird probably of the [bididae group, as developed in the decoration of earth- 
enware from Porto Rico. /f-i, Dash-and-dot decoration on the handles of ollas, from 


Porto Rico. The theoretical evolution of this type of decoration may be followed by 


arranging these drawings in the following order: g,h, i, f. i, A handle from Santo Do- 


mingo, W. I. 


Indians were in the habit of besmearing their bodies. Some of the 
beautifuliy handled ‘‘stamps”’ are well adapted in size and form 
for lids or covers for these ollas. The theory that the so-called 
stamps were used in connection with the painting of the face and 
body, gains strength when we consider certain morphological 
similarities with the small paint-jars in question. (See fig. 48, d.) 


As will be seen with surprise, aboriginal vanity reserved for the 
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olla quite an unexpected function for this class of objects. Dr. 
Fewkes has related in his Aborigines of Porto Rico (page 109), the 
discovery of a little olla containing several hundred stone beads. 
Dr. Coll y Toste in his Prehistoria de Puerto Rico (page 37), has 
recorded the fact of a similar discovery at Utuado, by Mr. Legrand; 
Mr. Balbds of San Juan has related to the author the finding of a 
small earthenware vessel in which a necklace of pierced shells had 
been deposited. At the beginning of 1916, while visiting a sugar 
factory on the south side of the island, the present writer had the 
good fortune to hear from the lips of a peon, a vivid account of the 
unearthing of another jewel-jar which had preserved, at a very 
moderate depth, a beautiful string of 305 marble beads—amulet 
and all. His description of the vase corresponded somewhat with 
the printed accounts spoken of. Therefore, we are not proceeding 
with undue haste when we reasonably infer that certain vessels of 
the globular or semi-globular type, were used as jewel-boxes or 
reliquaries, to keep the coveted colecibi or stone-bead necklaces, 
the amulets, fetishes, ear-pendants and other jewels. Fig. 48, h, 
shows a remarkable jewel-pot. The motive of the relief decoration 
is a conventionalized snake figure. Each of the knob-like handles 
(one is missing) is the starting point of two graceful curves in relief, 
resembling somewhat the small letter c. These narrow bands are 
transversally cut up by shallow pits, giving to them the appearance 
of the annular body of a centipede. Incised lateral lines, also in 
the shape of the letter c, complete its decoration. (See fig. 47, 
a, b.) 

It seems that the cooking ollas were made in a much plainer 
style. Fig. 48, 6, shows one found in an Indian grave near Cabo 
Rojo, at Ostiones Point. The entire decoration consists of four 
equidistant relief bands of undulating design, about one inch long, 
placed near the rim. So much soot was still adhering to its sides 
that the hands were soiled in handling it. The contents—a shape- 
less mass of black earth—was analyzed in the hope of determining ' 
the kind of food place’ as a mortuary offering, but, unfortunately, 
all traces of organic matter had completely disappeared. 

Shallow Dishes.—Several specimens of broken shallow dishes 
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have been examined by the author in various small collections. 
However, not a single whole piece remains. 

An excavation of Ostiones shell-heap yielded twenty of these 
fragments—at different depths down to four feet. ae 


Most of them are one of the extremes or handles 
of circular or elliptical dishes. Many are deco- > 
rated with the raised figures of ‘monkey heads”’; 
_other zoémorphic figures occur frequently—peli- 
cans, owls, fishes and birds. (Fig. 49, a, c, g, ’ 
fig. 49, j, k, m, 0, p, g.) \ 

An imaginary reconstruction of several frag- 
ments gives to the intact object a depth of 1 to eg 
11% inch. 

Figure 49, c, shows the best preserved shal- — 
low dish or clay spoon in the author’s collection. 


The rims, raised above the bottom about % inch, 


merge into a lateral handle in the shape of a fish age 
tail. The modelling is good and the surfaces are 
very well polished and painted with a lustrous red. 
Although a study of the stratigraphy of the . 
Ostiones heap was not included in the author’s FIG. 45.—Knob- 


like pottery handles 


program,an observant eye was kept fordifferences 
from Porto Rico. 


in type and technique in the sherds found. In 
general, it may be stated that painted ware occurred to a depth of 
21% ft.—and of course, it was in this layer that the most delicate 
forms and the most ingenious patterns were found. It seems that 
pottery was painted after firing, as the pigment easily dissolved 
when cleansed with soapy water. Other layers contained, in their 
respective order: unpainted, but polished ware with relief decora- 
tion; coarse ware with incised decoration; undecorated specimens 
and lastly, finger-pressure-made ware of the coarsest kind. 
Handles.—We surely do not pretend to know everything about 
Porto Rican ceramics—the really tell-tale and instructive specimens 
being so scanty—yet we have been able, notwithstanding, to deter- 
mine, among other things, that usually the most elaborate decora- 
tion was bestowed upon the handles of dishes, bowls, jars, and 
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vessels. Broken handles have been gathered by the hundreds. 
They are the commonest of pottery objects. Great ingenuity is 
often displayed in their making, the general character of the 
decoration being symbolic. (Fig. 49.) Judging by the ma- 
terial collected, the art had reached its climax when it attempted 
the reproduction of animal effigies by embodying in the whole 
object the complete form or outline of an animal—as was practised 
by several tribes of Central and South America. 


Fic. 46.—a, Incised decoration on the side of a large shallow dish, Porto Rico. 
b, Incised decoration on the rim of a small olla, Porto Rico. c, Elaborate curvilinear 
incised decoration on the sides of a clay vessel from Joyua shell-heap, Porto Rico. 


The most remarkable effigy vase yet found in Porto Rico is 
shown in fig. 50, a, b. It represents a female kneeling figure, 
with a human-like face, arms, and hands resting against the body 
and the upper part of the abdomen. The mammae, sexual organ, 
the vertebral column, six ribs, and feet with only three toes, are well 
modelled according to the most curious and interesting native con- 
cepts of anatomy. The back part of the head is decorated with 
an imperfect quadrangle of rounded corners, enclosing two circles 
separated by a vertical line. All these lines are incised. The 
vertebral column and ribs are in raised lines. The vertebrae are 
represented by shallow pits. The thighs and knees are human; 
but the lower part of the legs and feet are abnormal, probably 
inspired by an animal model. The ears are quadrangular and have 


high, 3%4 inches wide. It was 


accidentally found near the west- 
ern coast of Porto Rico, in the 
vicinity of Aguada. 

Suggestions of animal effigies, 
seen in fragmentary pottery, are 
however, common. Here the ves- 
sel preserving the primitive glob- 
ular or ellipsoidal form, has the 
head, legs, wings or tails of ani- 
mals, moulded or stamped in the 
rim or periphery. 

That these symbols had a re- 
ligious or esoteric meaning, prob- 
ably expressing a desire to pro- 


pitiate the occult zoémorphic or 


Yet none have been depicted. 


with geometric designs. 
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two perforations. The whole object is hollow and water is admitted 
through a small aperture on the top of the head. Size: 7% inches 


\_ > a," 
\e 


Fic. 47.—a, Diagram of snake form 


in relief applied to the sides of jewel jar 
of clay from Porto Rico. 6, Diagram of 
lateral decoration on the jewel jar shown 


in a. 


anthropomorphic spirits of their invisible world, is suggested by the 
very absence of floral or cther designs to which it would have been 
more difficult to attach a religious significance. Their ability as 
modellers would have permitted them to find inspiration in plant 
life—here abounding in forms of great decorative value—in the 


celestial bodies and in some of the simpler scenes of their home life. 


A classification of handles and other sherds as to the motives 
of decoration would group them into three classes: Those having 
human, anthropomorphic, animal, or mythological figures luted on; 
those devoid of decoration, where the function of a handle has been 
attained simply by folding a band or coil of clay in the shape of 
a loop, so as to permit the insertion of one or several fingers. (Figs. 
44, g, 45, ¢.) In this class also fall the knob-like or spherical pro- 
tuberances attached to the sides or rims of vessels. Some of these 
devices greatly resemble certain handles of modern porcelain ware. 

The third general class or type comprises handles decorated 


(Fig. 44, h, i, 


= 
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Animal figures represent pelicans, toads, snakes, owls, parrots, 
manatees, fishes, hutias (Capromys) and bats. Monkey heads are 
so numerous that it has been possible to detect certain differences 
in technique among them, admitting of their being grouped into 
the following sub-classes: those having all features cut in the same 
plane; those having a greatly exaggerated prognathism; and those 
so highly »rnate and conventionalized as to have lost almost all 
semblance to the original model. (Fig. 49, k, 1, m, p, q.) 

Of the handles of the first type enough fragments occur in 
certain districts, representing a given animal as to show an influence 
of environment on decorative art at once evident and remarkable. 
The ibis (or coco)! group of ware from the Cabo Rojo region allows 
us to infer that that animal had an important place in the religious 
or economic life of those tribes. It may have totemic significance. 
The coco is now extinct in Porto Rico. It must have disappeared 
with the deforestation of the island (fig. 44, a, b, c, d, e). 

But the question arises: Where did the native find a model for 
the monkey heads which predominate over all other animal forms? 
Monkeys were not known in Porto Rico.2, They must have been 
familiar, however, to the continental Arawaks, whose descendants 
the Porto Rican Indians probably were, and to the Caribs, who 
were in the habit of assaulting by the sea the natives of Porto Rico. 
It is possible that continental influences persisted in the traditions 
of the Arawak race, and that they took form as a motive of pottery 
decoration in the shape of simian models. (Fig. 51, a to h.) 

Dr. Stahl in his Los Indios Borinquefios attributes to the Caribs 
exclusively the manufacture of ceramic objects found in Porto 
Rico, believing that they lived along the southern coast—while 
the Arawak retired to the mountains of the interior. But this 
belief is totally disproved by the identity of civilization established 
by the constant similarity of archaeological remains from all sec- 
tions of the country—sea-coast or mountain, river bank or cave 
floor. Monkey-headed handles, for instance, have been picked up 

1 The coco is probably a bird of the Ibididae group. It still lives in the coastal 
wilderness of the neighboring island—Santo Domingo, where it is known as coco. 


2 The fossil remains of monkeys have never been seen among the skeletal deposits 
of Porto Rican caves. At least, there is no written record of such discovery. 
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near Barros, Utuado, Lares, Morovis, Corozal, and other central 
Barrios as well as in almost every township on the coast. 

It should be noted that monkey heads are, much more fre- 
quently than in the case of other animal forms, surrounded by 
incised geometric or conventional decorative devices, sometimes 


greatly elaborated. 


The more these little heads are studied the more one is iiiclined 
to believe that they are not representations of animals conteii:porary 


with their makers, but rather the plastic expression of the survival 


F1G. 49.—Portions of pottery vessels representing various animals. 
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of traditions pointing to a foreign origin of the race found by 
Columbus on the island. For convenience, therefore, we will call 
them mythological figures. The fact that there is an element of 
monstrosity about these rude carvings suggests the supernatural 
character of the beings depicted, or the tradition of natural beings 
viewed through the distorting prism of savage superstitious imagina- 
tion. 

That they are monstrous, strange and hideous, is not a proof of 
low artistic ability, but, on the contrary, it is a display of dexterity 
superior to a simple realistic representation of the subject. 

As to size, the handles in the writer’s collection vary from 3 
inches to 1% inches. 

Figure 44, f, well exemplifies one of the characteristic aboriginal 
West Indian designs which consists of a symmetrical arrangement 
of groups of parallel lines ending in or interrupted by shallow pits 
or dots. Concentric circles are also interrupted by radial dashes or 
lines. The same device is frequently applied when long parallel 
lines occur. Other familiar designs are circles, «crolls, crescentic 
lines, elliptical curves, triangles, rectilinear and curvilinear me- 
anders, chevrons, and combinations of all these. Curvilinear de- 
signs, some of them very complicated, occur more frequently in 
clay than in stone and other hard substances—probably because 
of the greater facility afforded by clay for the production of complex 
figures. (Fig. 46,c.) A few examples of labyrinthine designs have 
been observed in pottery, especially among the so-called stamps. 
(Fig. 49, 

Human Heads.—Realistic representations of the human head 
are rare in Porto Rican ceramics. It is debatable whether it was 
beyond the artistic powers of the aborigines to model the human 
face as it is. But here again the author would call the attention 
to the fact that this very complexity of lines, this distortion of the 
human features by means ot strange relief lines may be a proof of 
efficiency rather than deficiency in the art. One may suppose 
that what to us seems a distortion of the human face is simply the 
result of an effort to represent with relief lines, in clay, the tattoed 


designs on the Indian’s face. Labrets, ear-pendants, head orna- 
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ments are also often shown. The rock and bone etchings of the 
palaeolithic age in Europe are far supérior to the work of our 
aborigines as normal representations of men and animals. Yet 
everything else points to a cruder civilization, an inferior intellectual 
development in that remote age. 

Our Indian human-like clay heads, with their -greatly dispro- 
portionate nostrils, their enormous gaping mouths, and the face 
otherwise disfigured by concentric lines for eyes and eyebrows, 
their grotesque frontal bands, large, perforated ears and curious 
coronets or headdresses, are, unquestionably, exponents of a well- 
developed art—an art sui generis—too sure of its technique to 
attempt an impossible victory over the difficulties offered by the 
material worked. 

Among the human heads in question there are some collected 
on the southern coast, near Guayanilla, which seem to differ 
entirely from the common type. The outline of the face is poly- 
gonal—figures of six, ten and twelve sides being the rule; two slits 
or shallow pits for eyes—sometimes slanting—a prominent nose— 
occasionally of Aztec type—and an elongated pit for a mouth 
complete this simple and uncommon type of decoration. The face 
is devoid of all conventional additions as in other types. (Fig. 
49, d, h.) 

There are also several other conventionalized variations of the 
best defined types which would be of difficult classification. 

The characteristics of the several types we find modified and 
combined in an extraordinary variety. 

Pottery Stamps.—Cylindrical and discoidal pottery stamps occur 
frequently in Porto Rican collections (fig. 51, i-m). 

The suggestion that these objects were used to stamp pottery 
is subject to discussion. 

Not long ago, the writer partially excavated a large shell-heap 
on the western coast of the island. Among the several hundreds 
of sherds obtained there were ten discoidal stamps. He has looked 
in vain, among a considerable number of po.-herds and fragments 
of all descriptions, taken from the same he.» which yielded the 
stamps, for a repetition of the patterns cut in them. A similar 
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search among many other clay objects gave the same negative 
result. Moreover, nearly all the native ware was more or less 
globular in shape and the plane surface of a stamp could not have 
been adapted to any objects having curved surfaces. He knows of 


Fic. 50.—Effigy jar or canteen. a, front view, 6, back view. 


no ware from this region having large plane surfaces, except shallow 
dishes and the griddles used to bake casabi, and these are un- 
decorated. It is not easy to admit that they were employed for 
that purpose until the copies of their patterns in contemporary 
earthenware are produced. It is very probable that they were in 


some way used in the execution of facial or body paintings. Such 
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an hypothesis will explain why some stamps are provided with 
beautiful and ingeniously carved handles—as if intended to satisfy 
the whims of personal vanity. Whether the Indians knew how to 
prepare some oily or resinous substance of the consistency necessary 
to retain the impression made by a burnt clay pattern, is not known, 
but is highly probable. 

Mr. E. F. im Thurn in his work Among the Indians of Guiana, 
page 196, speaking of the painting of the Indians says 

Some women specially affect little figures like Chinese characters, which 
look as if some meaning were attached to them, but which the Indians are either 
unable or unwilling to explain. 

Mr. Theodoor de Booy in his article: “Pottery from Certain 
Caves in Santo Domingo, West Indies,” ! figures one clay stamp 
from the Salado caves (Santo Domingo), which, as will be seen, 
resemble certain characters ‘‘as if some meaning were attached to 
them.” The similarity of customs of the Indians of Guiana and of 
Haiti and Porto Rico has been established on certain points. 

Fray Ifigo Abad” says that, 

the Indians painted their bodies with a variety of horrible figures, with oils, 
waters and certain viscous resins, extracted from trees. 

Of the discoidal stamps there are two classes—with and without 
handles. Figure 48, d, shows a stamp provided with a handle cut 
in the shape of the heads of two birds addorsed. Sizes, from 
2% to 3% inches in diameter. 

Many of the specimens were so badly damaged that comparison 
with certain stamps from Santo Domingo was out of the question. 
One, however, had a well-modelled frog as a handle, like the 
Dominican specimens. 

The cylindrical or roller stamps are rarer in Porto Rico than in 
other West Indian islands. I have seen but one specimen of this 
class in local collections. The same suggestion here made as to 
the use of the stamping disks applies to the rollers. In the author’s 
collection there are some large pieces of large ollas or dishes deco- 

1 American Anthropologist (N.S.), Vu. «vil, NO. I, IQTS. 


2 Historia Geograéfica Civil y Natural de la Isla de San Judn Bautista de Puerto 
Rica, p. 45. 
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rated on the rims by incised lines. Judging by the sizes of the 
objects and their plane surfaces, they would have been well adapted 
to receive the impression of roller-stamps—yet the patterns seen 
on them are of such nature that they could not have resulted from 
the application of a moving stamp rolled over their surfaces. 


Fic. 51.—a-h, Pottery figures of simian aspect; i-m, pottery stamps. 
y hg I I I 


Several other clay objects have been reported from the islands 
and islets which form the geographic, though not the ethnologic 
Porto Rican group: Porto Rico, Culebra, Vieques, Mona, Monito, 
Caja de Muerto and Desecheo. Idols, standing or kneeling, rattles 
(‘‘maracas’’), smoking pipes and discoidal graters, provided with 


sharply pointed shell or stone fragments as teeth. Cylindrical 
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clay beads, perforated for suspension, are mentioned by Las Casas 
as having been covered with thin plates of go!d and worn as orna- 
ments or pendants. Figure 48, g, shows one in the author’s collec- 
tion perforated both laterally and longitudinally. Though very 
well preserved, its golden jacket is missing. After diligent search, 
it has not been possible to locate a single gold-covered bead, nor 
indeed a single prehistoric gold object from Porto Rico. No men- 
tion is made of them in modern archaeological literature, except 
to note their absence. This may be due to a lack of thorough, 
systematic exploration; to the avarice of the Spanish conquerors 
and early settlers—who must have carried it away to be melted 
and coined; or to its wilful destruction by the Indians, thinking 
that they would thus stop the persecutions by the Spaniards, 
“‘whose god was gold.” 


We have given a brief description of aboriginal ceramics in- 
tended to convey a general idea of the better-known products of 
that industry. We shall now try to outline briefly how this was 
accomplished—what technical methods were employed. 

On reaching this point, it will be pertinent to recall again the 
excavation of the Ostiones Point shell-heap. At a depth of 4% ft. 


a tiny pot was found not over 1% inches in diameter—the most 
primitive-looking specimen so far added to the writer’s collection. 
Because it shows signs of having been fired, it will be recognized 
as an example of the second stage in the art of pottery making. 
During the first, a rude piece o° clay was simply hollowed by hand 
and placed in the sun to dry. But our little specimen shows that 
it is made of coarse, unmixed clay, rudely kneaded into shape by 
finger pressure, the inside and outside surfaces having been left 
rough, uneven, unpolished, undecorated, and unpainted. 

Just what the next step was, it is not possible to say with pre- 
cision; but as evinced by other relics, smoothing and polishing of 
the exterior surface; the use of coils of clay neatly joined and 
smoothed down by means of stones, as in the object shown in fig. 
48, a; the tempering of the clay with other hard materials, such 
as sand, crushed stone and shell—to increase its hardness; the 
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decoration, by simple incised lines at first, then by complicated 
linear devices, which by a gradual process developed into their 
curious relief technique; the uniform painting of the ware with a 
simple color—red, yellow or brown, were some of the successive 
accomplishments of the art in Porto Rico, which would have 
undoubtedly culminated in the invention of the potter’s wheel if 


the aborigines had not been surprised by the Spanish Conquest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is greatly to be regretted that the archaeological material 
from Porto Rico lacks sufficient instructive specimens to allow a 
thorough analysis of our aboriginal ceramic industry. It would not 
be safe to make sweeping conclusions based solely on the scanty 
material collected. A study of the relations which existed between 
this and the other native industries, and an exact determination 
of the question of the aboriginal or imported origin of the art in 
Porto Rico would be premature. 

If, as stated by Holmes,! a certain aspect of ceramic art reflects 
the degree of development of other coexisting industries, the most 
brilliant and illuminating reflections of lithic and textile art in 
contemporary clay have been either lost or remain yet buried in 
the ground. The artistic and constructional qualities of a great 
many of the clay artifacts collected in Porto Rico do not show 
evidences of a parallel growth with the superb stone, shell, wood, 
and bone carvings. 

O. T. Mason? declared Porto Rican implements the most beauti- 
ful in the world. Speaking of three-pointed stones, he says: 

Their elegance of design and variety of execution in conformity with an 
ideal, characterize these as the highest type of sculpture with stone implements 
in the world. 


Truly, the “finds’”” made during the many years which have 
elapsed since these words were written, have amply justified the 


‘Origin and Development of Form and Ornament in Ceramic Art,” Fourth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 444. 

2 The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico, Smithsonian Report 
(1876), p. 
27 
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enthusiastic statements made by Mr. Mason. Not only wonderful 
stone sculptures have been recovered—where the details of tech- 
nique are as surprising as the conception of the idea involved—but 
a lesser number of bone and shell carvings have come to attest 
their mastery of the most difficult arts within the reach of primitive 
peoples. Without the use of iron or other metallic implements, 
the Borinquefios established in a remote past that perfect mastery 
over mechanical difficulties which enabled them to treat stone, shell, 
and bone as if they were plastic substances, twisting them, so to 
speak, into any desired shape; converting river-pebbles into strange 
idols of human form; piercing the hardest volcanic stones with 
incredibly fine and symmetrical perforations; carving out of solid 
granite artistic chairs of strange designs; cutting the wide lips of 
large conch-shells into beautiful implements of exquisite polish. 

Yet, with two or three exceptions, their ceramic products do 
not exhibit the same refinements of technique and the same degree 
of artistic development. 

It remains to be proved whether the race found by Columbus 
on the Island was autochthonous. Porto Rico will remain an 
archaeological riddle until the whole history of the development 
of lithic culture is amply exemplified by specimens collected on the 
island—until chipped or flaked stone implements come to light to 
connect the relative sp'endor of neolithic culture with the darkness 
of palaeolithic times.! No influence of climate, of racial character- 
istics, of natural environment, of ethnic idiosyncrasy, can account 
for the absence of the remains of an antecedent culture on this 
island. Natura non facit saltum. And whether this absence is 
merely accidental or whether chipped implements are buried in the 
unexplored layers of the subsoil is something that has not been 
established beyond doubt. Nevertheless the present writer will 
insist in calling it a riddle and he will indulge in the mental satis- 
faction of offering a solution to the problem by suggesting that the 
race of stone, bone, wood and shell, carvers, and potters, whose 
relics we have gathered was not the autochthonous people of Porto 


1Flaked implements have already been found in Jamaica. See Duerden’s 
Aboriginal Indian Remains in Jamaica, page 7. 
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Rico; but a branch of a race which migrated to it from an unknown 
part of the American continent and which counted, among its 
industrial and artistic accomplishments, stone sculpture, wood, 
bone, and shell carving and the art of making vessels of clay. 
Before that time, and until the necessary evidence is secured, we 
will have to admit that the island was uninhabited. 

However, we must not be too radical when we are dealing with 
the shadows of a distant past. We must not forget that, as said 
before, at the bottom of shell-heaps, there has been found a certain 
type of earthenware which clearly is not only the most archaic but 
obviously the most primitive—as if it were the starting-point of a 
new achievement. It is possible that climatic conditions facilitated 
a rapid progress. To what extent climate may have been a favoring 
factor will be understood when we remember that it permitted a 
continuous outdoor-life during the whole year; that suggestions of 
forms were constantly kept by nature before the eyes of the incipient 
artist; that the mildness of the weather permitted him to experi- 
ment with great comfort and greater perseverance than the less 
fortunate inhabitant of cold climates; that the fertility of the soil 
and the abundance of small game and fish allowed him to lead a 
sedentary life—another condition which probably fostered the 
growth of the industrial arts. Time was ample, materials were 
plentiful, while certain peculiar conditions of light and color which 
obtain in the tropics, stimulated the imagination and the aesthetic 
sense. This probably will account for the absence of many inter- 
mediate forms which mark the painful and slow progress of the 
arts in other parts of the world—where life is precarious, the soil 
sterile, the climate hostile. 

Supposing that pottery-making originated with the aboriginal 
race of Porto Rico, it would not be amiss to try to explain the 
rapidity of the evolution—in the artistical and technical sense, 
rather than in the chronological—by a suppcsition of foreign 
influence. 

It is well known that communication between the islands of 
the West Indies and Central and South America was already 


habitual at the time of the arrival of the whites. The improvement 
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of the methods of manufacture—and even of their complete change 
—by effect of the contact with the natives of other lands, seems not 
only possible but highly probable. 

However, the fact remains that the pottery objects and frag- 
ments from Porto Rico show a unity of construction and decoration 
pointing to a growth wholly spontaneous. It must be repeated— 
it is too early to draw conclusions. Exploration and excavation 
are better than disquisition. 

It is to be hoped that an exhaustive archaeological survey of 
the West Indies will be undertaken in the near future so that it 
will be possible to establish, in a positive manner, the direction of 
prehistoric migratory currents on the American continent. As a 
result of this preliminary study of pre-Columbian ceramics, the 
writer has, at least, acquired what seems to be a true orientation 
in the effort of determining the relations of this art with the other 
industries and its meaning in the history of civilization. 

The following plan of investigation is here suggested merely as 
a tentative outline embodying the new orientation in the treatment 
of the Antillean prehistoric problem: 

1. Extensive excavation and study of the stratigraphy of Porto 
Rican shell-heaps; 

2. Comparative study of the stratigraphy of coast and inland 
shell-heaps, including cave deposits; 

3. Comparative study of the contents and stratigraphy of the 
shell-heaps of Porto Rico and the lesser Antilles as far as Trinidad 
and the immediate coast of Venezuela; 

4. Extensive study of ceramic remains in situ, with a view to 
determining their coexistence with what are believed to be the 
products of an older culture, as typified by stone collars and three- 
pointed stones. 

It is thought that such investigations would probably determine 
the origin of the aborizines of Porto Rico. 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 
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NOTES 


Recently, fragments of a tripod vase, with simple cylindrical le 


have been 
found at Cerro de Las Mesas, near Mayaguez, P. R. 


his object shows no relation, 
however, with the well-known Costa Rican and Chiriquian tripods. 


It seems that 
they represent the first effort, on the part of the potter, to give stability to her bowl 
by means of three legs. 


A pottery fragment with shell inlay—the only 


specimen from Porto Rico—has 
also been found. 


The author takes this opportunity to extend his thanks to Dr. J. Alden Mason, 


of the Field Museum of Natural History, for his many kind suggestions for the 
provement of this paper. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF FLORIDA 
By CLARENCE B. MOORE 


N ‘Anthropological Survey of the Southwestern Coast of 
Florida,” ! p. 62, referring to recent work done for the 
National Museum, we find: 


The region of the coast south of Key Marco, which was supposed to be of no 
great account as far as aboriginal remains were concerned, was found to be full 
of sites, shell-heaps, platforms, and mounds with canals and other evidences of 
former Indian occupation, the remains covering in individual instances twenty, 
thirty, and even eighty acres of ground. Only the southernmost parts of the 
coast are poor in such remains. All of this is still intact so far as scientific explora- 
tion is concerned. 


We fear that those not amiliar with the literature on the 
subject (and it is hard to keep the run of various publications) might 
infer from this that the part of Florida referred to had been neg- 
lected by the numerous archaeological expeditions under the 
auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, that 
have visited that state. 

On the contrary, the hundri-foot steamer, carrying a power- 
boat as a tender, with an average of eleven men to dig and to super- 
vise, has spent much of five seasons in the Ten Thousand islands, 
good parts of which were devoted to the region south of Key 
Marco, in one instance the expedition continuing around the end 
of the peninsula to Lake Worth, on the eastern coast. 

We have published’ the results of most of our investigations 
between Key Marco and Lossman’s Key, the southernmost of the 
Ten Thousand islands, including principal sites, Dismal Key, 


1 Explorations and Field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1918. Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. LXX, no. 2. 


2 “ Certain Antiquities of the Florida West-coast.” Journal, Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. x1. “‘ Miscellaneous Investigation in Florida.” Journal, 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. xu. ‘‘ Notes on the Ten Thousand 


Islands, Florida.” Journal, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. x111. 
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Fikahatchee Key, Russell’s Key, Chokoloskee Key, Turner river 
and Lossman’s Key. 

We are not prepared to admit that 
the region of the coast south of Key Marco was supposed to be of no great 
account as far as aboriginal remains were concerned 
by anyone familiar with that region through personal investigation 
or through comprehensive reading on the subject. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it our opinion that this region is 
more than a continuation of the great shell deposits farther north: 
The huge mound above Cedar Key; those at Cedar Key; the so- 
called Spanish Mound, Crystal river; Indian Hill, on Tampa bay; 
Josselyn Key; the Battey Place, now Pineland on Pine island; 
Mound island; Addison’s Key; Goodland Point on Key Marco; 
and others, all of which we have carefully examined and nearly all 
described in print. 

The highest shell-mounds of the coast are north of Key Marco 
as is the best defined aboriginal canal.! 

Our own experience and that of others has convinced us that in 
the shell-heaps of the. southwestern Florida coast, which extend 
southward from above Cedar Key, practically nothing of interest 
has been found that can begin to compensate one for the heavy 
outlay of time and money needed for their demolition. The great 
shell-mound on Bullfrog creek, ten miles southeast from Tampa, 
removed to furnish material for roads, was carefully watched, it is 
said, while the work was going on, without any discovery of im- 
portance. 

An accurate survey of the shell site on Turner river might be of 
interest, but it is our belief that digging into the shell deposits here- 
after will be more frequently suggested than done. 

Incidentally we would say here, that while digging in the muck 
and shell in the Ten Thousand islands and somewhat north of them 
(Mound island) we have made also great collections of objects of 
shell, including many implements wrought from entire shells (Busy- 
con perversum, as a rule). These implements, often made from 
large shells and usually found by us on the surface, have been 


1QOn Mound Island, Certain Antiquities of the Florida West Coast, p. 366, et seq. 
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presented by us to the principal museums of North and South 
America and of Europe. 

Though we have carefully described and figured these interesting 
tools, archaeologists do not seem to have devoted much attention 
to them, perhaps through unfamiliarity with them, owing to the 
limited extent of the region in which they are found. 

This season (1919) we gathered 1t Goodland Point, Key Marco, 
three tools of shell, of a variety unlike any yet described. Of 
these shell tools, wrought from Busycon perversum, and with the 
customary removal of part of the body whorl, two are alike, while 
one differs from them in certain particulars. The duplicate has 
been sent to the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
while the other two have been placed in the Moore collection in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 

Each of these two has had removed the upper half of the spire, 
a portion of the inner part of the parietal wall, and the columella 
except the base. This was done, perhaps, with the exception of the 
partial removal of the spire, of which we shall speak later, to lessen 
the weight of the tool without impairing its efficiency. 

The two implements, however, similar to this extent, differ 
decidedly in other ways. The tool shown in plate x1v, about 7 
inches in length, has two round holes through which a handle 
readily could pass, constituting with the shell, a kind of hoe or pick 
for loosening the soil. The orifice left in the spire shows no mark 
of wear. 

The other tool (plate xv) having a length of about 6.5 inches, 
has in the body whorl, a single, irregular hole with rough margin, 
seemingly unfitted for a handle and unworn by one. The periphery 
of the space left by the removal of the upper part of the spire, is 
smooth and apparently has been subjected to considerable wear. 
It appears likely that this tool, instead of having a handle at right 
angles, as had nearly all those with which we are familiar, had 
one inserted into the space in the spire, in line with the axis of the 
shell, and was used in the manner of a spade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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BATIDO AND OTHER GUATEMALAN BEVERAGES 
PREPARED FROM CACAO 


By WILSON POPENOE 


Fess the Kekchi and Pokonchi Indians, descendants of 
the ancient Maya who occupy a portion of northern Guate- 
mala, the much-prized cacao bean is principally used to 
prepare a drink called batido. While known under a name taken 
from the Castillian tongue, the mode of preparation, the use of 
orejuela as flavoring, and the ceremonial importance of the drink 
all suggest an ancient origin. Batido seems to be, in fact, almost 
identical with the ancient Mexican beverage described by Safford 
in the following words:! 

Chocolate (from the Nahuatl chocolatl), as prepared by the ancient Mexicans, 
was a paste made by grinding toasted seeds of cacahuatl (Theobroma cacao) upon 
a stone metate with the aid of a stone resembling a rolling pin. The paste was 
flavored with vanilla (tlilxochitl) and the aromatic petals of the ear flower, or 
xochinacaztli (Cymbopetalum penduliflorum), and was sweetened with the syrup 
of the maguey or metl. 

Among Guatemalans of European extraction coffee is the great 
beverage of the present day. Among the Indians of the Verapaz, 
however, datido still holds an important position. It is offered to 
visitors in the same manner as coffee is served by Europeans, and 
huge steaming pots of it are conspicuous features of all fiestas. 

To prepare batido, the cacao bean, from which the outer integu- 
ment has not been removed, is roasted over a slow fire for a short 
length of time, until it is properly browned. It is then ground upon 
the kaa (metate of the Mexicans, the grinding stone used to prepare 
corn for tortillas). While still in coarse fragments, ene half the 
amount upon the stone is removed and placed to one side; the 
remainder is then ground to a fine powder and added to the coarser 

1 Food Plants and Textiles of Ancient America, by W. E. Safford, in Proceedings, 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Sec. 1, Anthropology, Washington, 1917. 
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portion. The whole is then placed in a guacal, a receptacle made 
from the fruit of Crescentia cujete L. A small quantity of tepid 
water is added, and the mixture is beaten with the hand (hence the 
name batido, beaten) until some of the fat separates from the cacao 
and stands upon the surface in small white globules. If the fat 
does not separate readily the mixture is heated slightly. 

Before it is mixed with hot water to make batido, the mixture, 
which has the consistency of thin paste, is seasoned in some manner. 
The substance most commonly used for this purpose is black pepper 
(Piper nigrum), although cinnamon (Cinnxamomum zeylanicum) is 
widely used, and vanilla (Vanilla planifolia) is employed by some. 
Occasionally the mixture is colored brick-red by the addition of 
ground achiote (Bixa orellana L.). The orthodox manner of flavor- 
ing batido, however, is by adding muk or orejuela, known in English 
as ear-flower. The use of this plant seems to be on the decline 
among the Guatemalan Indians, cinnamon, black pepper (imported 
products) and vanilla being more commonly used at present. 
Nevertheless, orejuela is still sold in the markets and even carried 
from the Verapaz to other parts of the republic. 

The orejuela' is a slender tree some thirty feet high, with glossy, 
deep green leaves about four inches long and more or less lanceolate 
in outline. In northern Guatemala the flowers appear as early as 
March, but the principal season is said to be June, and it is at that 
time that the thick, leathery petals, each having the form of a 
diminutive ear (hence orejuela), are gathered and dried in the sun, 
after which they can be kept for a long time. When ground and 
added to batido they impart a flavor strongly resembling that of 
black pepper with the addition of a resinous bitterness. 

Another product which is sometimes used in the preparation 
of batido is the seed of Achradelpha mammosa Cook (Lucuma mam- 
mosa Gaertn.), the zapote of the Spanish, known in Kekchi as 

1 Though mentioned by writers on Mexican plants since the earliest times, the 
orejuela remained botanically unidentified until W. E. Safford showed in 1910 that it 
was Cymbo petalum penduliforum. An interesting account of the history and uses 
of this plant is given by Safford in the Report of The Smithsonian Institution for 1910, 


Pp. 427-431, including a representation of the illustration made in 1576 and published 
in 1651 by Hernandez. 
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saltul and in Pokonchi as saltulul. 
Guatemala. 


market, and is widely used by the Indians as food. 


FIG. 53.- 


-The orejuela, or sacred ear 
flower of the Aztecs. This interesting tree, 
recently determined botanically by W. E. 
Safford after remaining unidentified for 
three centuries, was used by the Aztecs for 
seasoning their chocolate. The Maya tribes 
of northern Guatemala use it today for the 
same purpose. Its thick, leathery petals, 
when dried and powdered, impart a flavor 
of black 


Botanically the orejuela is 


resembling that pepper with a 
resinous twang. 
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To prepare batido for 
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seasoned cacao paste about 
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Due to the small quantity of cacao used and the addition of a 
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large amount of seasoning, batido is not pronouncedly chocolate- 
flavored. In those rare instances where an unusually large amount 
of cacao is used it is a much better beverage, but usually it is a 
murky, slightly oily liquid having a strong flavor of black pepper 
with a faint suggestion of chocolate. Occasionally it is sweetened 
by the addition of cane sugar. 

In comparison with batido, the drink known as chocolate is 
rare among the full-blooded Indians of northern Guatemala. 
Batido is used only by the Indians; chocolate is used by Europeans 
and natives of mixed blood, and to a very limited extent by the 
Indians." 

The preparation of chocolate presents no unusual features, but 
a brief description of the method employed in Guatemala may be 
of interest. The cacao beans are roasted slightly over a charcoal 
fire, and the outer integument is removed. By the poorer people 
this integument is ground separately and later mixed with the 
chocolate; by others it is generally discarded. ‘The use of ground 
zapote seed (Achradelpha mammosa) as an adulterant of chocolate 
is said to be common. 

The proportions of cacao and sugar vary greatly, but it is 
generally considered that one pound of roasted cacao to one and 
a fourth or one and a half pounds of sugar is the best proportion. 
When manufactured for cheap trade two pounds of sugar, or even 
more, are used to each pound of cacao. The cacao is ground upon 
the stone, ten separate times if the very best results are desired, 
and is then mixed with the sugar. Before placing it in the molds, 
it is seasoned with vanilla or cinnamon, one or two vanilla beans 
(pods) being used to a pound of cacao, or one ounce of cinnamon 
to six pounds of cacao. The use of cinnamon as a flavoring for 
chocolate is widespread in Guatemala. 

After mixing the ground cacao with the sugar, the whole is 
heated slightly and placed in molds, or it may be molded with the 
hands into thin round cakes about two inches in diameter. The 

1 It is interesting to note that the Indians formerly used cacao beans as money. 
According to G. N. Collins (see Safford, in Smithsonian Report for 1016, p. 421) this 


use still persists in the Mexican state of Chiapas, but I did not observe it in any part of 
Guatemala during my travels in that country in 1916-1917. 
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molds commonly used divide the chocolate into squares of about 
an ounce eack, one square being sufficient for a large cup of the 
hot beverage. To prepare the latter, a square of chocolate is 
broken into small fragments and placed in the bottom of a small 
earthenware jar; a cup of hot water or hot milk is then added, and 
the mixture is agitated for a few moments with the _molinillo 
(swizzle-stick of the West Indies), which dissolves the chocolate 
thoroughly and produces a foam. ‘The liquid is then poured into a 
cup and is ready for drinking. 

Another beverage found in northern Guatemala is pinol. This 
is less common than batido, but like the latter appears to be of 
ancient origin. In character it is more nearly comparable to 
chocolate than to batido; it is not a ceremonial drink, like the 
latter, but a food drink taken as a substantial part of the meal. 
It is said to have been used extensively before the introduction of 
coffee into Guatemala, and at the present day is more common in 
the lowlands along the upper Usumacinta and its tributaries, where 
coffee does not thrive, than in the highlands around Coban where 
the latter product is abundant. It is considered by the Indians an 
especially good article of diet for nursing mothers, producing an 
abundant supply of milk. 

Pinol is made as follows: Two pounds of maize (Indian corn) 
and one-half pound of cacao are toasted over a charcoal fire (the 
maize until it ‘‘pops’’) and are then ground very finely on the kaa, 
or metate. A small quantity of cinnamon, a small quantity of 
anise, and sometimes orejuela are added for seasoning. White 
or brown sugar may be added, either at the time the other in- 
gredients are ground together, or when the hot beverage is prepared. 

For use, two to four teaspoonfuls of the powder are added to a 
cup of hot water. The resulting drink much resembles chocolate 
in consistency and taste, but is of somewhat gritty character, due 
to the presence of the ground maize (cornmeal). It is entirely 
unlike batido, and undoubtedly would be preferred by the average 
European. 

A variation of pinol, called pozol, is used along the Rio Negro 
and the Rio de la Pasién, tributaries of the Usumacinta. This is 
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made from the masa or paste used for tortillas, prepared by treating 
maize with lye and grinding it upon the stone: for pozol, this is 
mixed with ground cacao in the proportion of four ounces of cacao 
to about three pounds of paste. The mass is then made into 
a ball and is carried upon long journeys to furnish a drink when 
coffee is lacking. A little of the paste is added to a cup of hot 
water sweetened with brown sugar. 

Usually the traveler in Guatemala sees a large glass jar filled 
with brick-red powder standing upon the counter in every cantina 
(rum shop) which he passes. This is fiste, a peculiar preparation 
which furnishes a cold refresco for the tired traveler and is very 
popular among the natives, especially those of mixed blood,—the 
ladino class of Guatemala. A tablespoonful of the brick-red powder 
is placed in an earthenware jar; water is added, a little at a time, 
and the mixture is agitated with the molinillo. After a few moments 
the drink is poured out into a glass, where it appears as a brownish 
red liquid with half an inch of foam on the top. It is usually sold 
at four reales a glass (114 cents U. S. currency). While cacao is 
one of its important ingredients, it does not have a pronounced 
chocolate flavor. It is rather insipid, in fact, and to one accustomed 
to more highly flavored beverages lacks “character,” yet it is more 
palatable than most of the native refrescos dispensed along Guate- 
malan highways. 

Tiste is not made by the Indians, so far as observed, although it 
is often consumed by them. Its manufacture is carried on by 
natives of mixed blood who keep the cantinas and small stands where 
drinks are sold. It is prepared in the following manner: Four 
pounds of white sugar are added to one pound of roasted cacao 
beans and half a pound of roasted rice. Two ounces of cinnamon 
are added to give flavor, and one ounce of ground achiote (Bixa 
orellana) to give the reddish color. A small quantity of vanilla 
may be added if desired. The ingredients are mixed together and 
ground to a fine powder, which is stored in glass jars until desired 
for use. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


By GEORGE S. PAINTER 


HE race problem has been long an aggravating one in the 
| United States, and tends to become even more pronouncedly 
so. Ever since slavery was instituted among us its evil 
consequences have acted upon both the black and white races 
with ever deepening complications. We have abolished slavery 
as an institution and survived a civil war in so doing, but the perils 
of race hatred and antipathy remain with us and local race warfare 
threatens us now and again. In many parts of the South in par- 
ticular, where the negroes are most numerous, the situation occa- 
sionally becomes one of grave social and political concern. 
Although it is impossible ever to make with certainty any 
prophecy concerning the future in relation to human affairs, it is 
nevertheless always interesting to observe those great natural laws 
operative among men, calculate the goal towards which they move, 


and seek to discern in some measure if possible the “divinity that 


shapes our ends.” In the evolution of the American negro several 
forces are working in an unique way which are of special interest to 
the anthropologist as well as to the sociologist. It is our purpose to 


examine briefly the more potent of these factors. 


I. ADAPTATION TO CIVILIZATION 

It is a normal law of life that development should be gradual 
and contiguous. Whe ver this law is violated, in any fundamental 
way, it is pretty sure to result in comparative degeneration of the 
species. The hothouse plant may bring more immediate and bril- 
liant results, because of forced and abnormal conditions, but at the 
expense of hardiness and vitality. It is proverbially true that 
primitive peoples can not stand an enforced civilization. No better 
example of this can be cited than that of the American Indians, who, 
even on their own soil, have resisted civil conditions unto death. 
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indeed they seem almost incapable of existence apart from their 
primitive, normal barbarism. Even where they have, in small 
numbers, settled to the arts of civilization, this is usually of such 
crude order and so much of their native habits and traditions are 
carried into it that they can at best be said to be only partially 
civilized. Many proud tribes have perished, one after another, 
before the march of civilization, and the remainder, at times, seem 
surely destined to ultimate extinction. 

The abrupt uprooting and transplanting of the African negroes 
from their native soil and clime, with their barbarous habits of 
life, into a totally different environment in America, with the 
conditions of a highly developed civilization thrust upon them 
in the bonds of slavery, was an unique experiment in the history 


of mankind, certainly unparalleled in the elements that character- 


ized it. So much the more, therefore, is it of special interest. 
It certainly did great violence to the gradual and contiguous 
development of the negro; it remains to be seen whether it has 
resulted in his degeneracy. 

Many circumstances were evidently favorable to aid the negro 
in his adjustment to the new civil conditions. As to whether the 
climatic changes were favorable or unfavorable to him we are 
unable to say; there must at least have been a readjustment or 
acclimatization. But the negro, as a slave, had a peculiar ad- 
vantage over the Indian, in that he fell at once under the tutelage 


and compelling hand of the master race, already highly schooled 
in civilization. ‘Thus he was at once forced into a certain conformity 
with the fundamentals of a higher life and its allied habits were 
speedily acquired. Under slavery also he was more comfortably 
clothed and systematically fed than he had ever been in his native 
country. It was a commercial asset to the master, who was in- 
terested in the best possible returns from his slaves, to thus whole- 
somely care for them. Protection from inclemency of weather 
and the possibility of disease were better ordered in their behalf 
than ever before, and all the arts of civil life were immediately 
opened to them under practiced hands. All this however existed 
only under the most favorable phases of slavery; as commercialism 
28 
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found it more and more profitable the slaves were often sacrificed 
to greed, inhuman and vicious practices arose, and the very existence 
of the race became menaced. 

When slavery -was abolished and the negroes became freemen 
they were compelled to struggle for their existence on their own 
initiative in competition with the white man in his native country, 
and in these adverse circumstances new difficulties arose for them. 
It was only natural for them to tend to fall back into the crude, 
unsanitary forms of living which were native to them and which 
were even more deleterious in effects because of strange and un- 
accustomed surroundings. The vices of civilization have also taken 
on emphatic forms among them, as is always the case with more 
primitive peoples, and are correspondingly more deadly. Being 
thus left to their own instincts, traditions, and ignorance, they 
have been the pathetic subjects of their own follies as well as the 
prey for the cunning and craft of their wily white brother. Having 
been dependents they suddenly became independent and must 
make their way. In this connection we need also to observe the 
negro’s disadvantage in the competitive struggle with the superior 
race. Only in the most menial service has he anything like an even 
chance with the white man, and even this is an apparently di- 
minishing one. 

That the negroes are capable, in their present state, of a high 
degree of education, culture and civilization, is already demon- 
strated; but that they have constitutionally weakened is ‘not 
easy to show, for the reason that we have little or no comparative 
data from which to estimate. One thing is certain, namely, that 
the negroes. have a much greater rate of mortality than the white 
people, and this must result in a diminishing proportion of black 
population. It is very significant that this proportion of negro 
population has constantly diminished decade by decade. 

Vital statistics are very unsatisfactory, as a rule, because of 
the impossibility of obtaining accurate returns of data for calcula- 
tion. Results can be only comparative and approximate, but so 
far as they go they are the best means of determining the social 


drift. From the Census of 1900 it may be seen that the increase 
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of population in the United States for the previous twenty years 
had been: negroes 34.2 per cent.; whites 53.9 per cent. In the 
Census of 1910 the reported increase of population for the preceding 
ten years was: negroes I1.2 per cent.; whites 22.3 per cent. This 
would indicate that the proportionate increase of the white race is 
practically twice that of the negro race. 

The increase of population in the southern states, where the 
negro population is greatest, in the twenty years preceding 1900, 
Was: negroes 33.1 per cent.; whites 56.5 per cent. In the Census 
of 1910, the increase of population for the preceding ten years was: 
negroes 10.4; whites 24.3 per cent. This would show that the 
white population in these states increased proportionately about 
two and one-third times as much as the negro population, whereas 
in the twenty years preceding 1900 the per cent. of increase of the 
whites had been only about sever-tenths greater than that of the 
negroes. 

Vital statistics are very defective, especially in affording in- 
formation in relation to the colored race, because of the small 
proportion of this population found in the registration area, that is, 
where records of births, deaths, etc., are kept. In 1900 this area 
included somewhat less than one half of the total population of the 
United States, and from it the Census Bureau received returns only 
for deaths. Furthermore only 13.4 per cent. of the negro popula- 
tion was in the registration area. But this registration has been 
extended until in 1910 the negro population included within the 
area was 19.7 per cent., and in 1915 it was increased to 30.4 per cent. 
Calculating the death-rate by the number of deaths occurring in a 
year to each 1,000 persons living in the middle of that year, we 
reach the result that the death-rate of the non-Caucasians in 1890 
was 34.4, and in 1900 it was 34.2; of the whites, in 1890 it was 19.5, 
and in 1900, 17.4. In 1910 the death-rate of the negro race was 
25.5, and of the white race 14.6; of the other races no rate is given. 
These figures indicate that there has been a decline in the death- 
rate of each race in recent years, but that the decline has been less 
rapid among the negroes than among the whites, and that the 
death rate of the negroes at the present time lacks but two-tenths 
of being double that of the white race. 
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Confining our consideration to the southern states, where the 
white population increased in the last ten years about two and one- 
third times faster than the negro population, and where the death- 
rate is nearly twice as great among the negroes as among the whites, 
we reach the significant conclusion that the relative proportion 
of negroes to the total population is becoming ever less and less 
in the succeeding years. 

Il. AMALGAMATION 

Marriages between the blacks and whites are very rare. But 
ever since the negroes were first brought to tnis country as slaves 
there has been a constant illicit amalgamation of the races. So 
extensive and widespread has this been thet at the present time the 
proportion of full-blood negroes in the Un:ted States is impossible 
to determine. This illicit amalgamation of the races has been 
confined almost wholly to the lower and more vicious classes. But 
nature is no respecter of persons. In the statistics of the matter, 
any one having the slightest admixture of black blood in him is 
classed as negro: blacks are all those having three-fourths black 
blood; mulatto, those having from three-eighths to five-eighths 
black blood; quadroon, those having one-fourth black blood; and 
octaroon, those having one-eighth or any trace of black blood. 

In proportion to the total population, the mulattos or mixed 
bloods have steadily increased from decade to decade. In 1850 
the total mixed bloods or mulatto population in the United States, 
in proportion to the negro, was 11.2 per cent.; in 1870 it was 12 
per cent.; in 1890 it was 15.2 per cent.; and in I910 it was 20.9 
per cent. This ranges from 45.9 per cent. in Maine, where negroes 
are only two per cent. of the total population, to 16.1 per cent. in 
South Carolina, where negroes are 55.2 per cent. of the total 
population. 

The tendency of this amalgamation is gradually to raise the 
percentage of white blood in the black race. The effect of this 
would seem to be that, since the longevity or hardiness of the white 
race has appeared to be evident, the white blood would predominate 
more and more among the negroes and the blick blood become pro- 
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portionately submerged. This would mean that those negroes 
having a mixture of white blood, other things being equal, would 
have a hardiness, longevity and fitness for the struggle for existence 
superior to the pure-blood negro. With the present proportion of 
mulatto to full-blood negroes this survival of the lighter mixed- 
bloods over their blacker fellows can not be clearly discerned, if at 
all it may be determined; but that this general law of nature is 
working out its inevitable ends seems without doubt. 

Furthermore the social condition, that is, the opportunity for 
livelihood and wholesome existence, would also be easier for the 
mulattos. The lighter colored of the race would doubtless more 
readily find favorable employment and thereby surer protection 
and means of self-preservation in the severe struggle of life which 
must eliminate many. Both biological anc sociological laws thus 
tend to blend out the darker shades and substitute the lighter 
shades of negroes as the ages go by. 

There are many who think that the amalgamation of the races 
is a menace to both the black and white people. But such menace, 
if it exist, is apparently sociological and political more than 
biological. It is without doubt true that amalgamation is destined 
to bring more complicated social relations into operation. It is 
calculated to intensify race bitterness, for the time being at least; 
but in the deeper wisdom of the laws of nature it may indeed be 
the fina! solution of this perplexing problem, which to our human 
thinking seems almost insoluble. The social difficulty may be 
intensified by the fact that the man with only one-eighth negro 
blood will not so readily submit to racial inequality or the slights 
and perhaps injustices inflicted upon him by the white race; whereas 
the blacker negro may, with a sort of instinct, recognize the super- 
iority of the white man and be willing to freely render due deference 
thereto. A relation of servility will not be easy for a comparatively 
white negro to men who perhaps have littie lighter skin than himself. 
The white race, however, is disposed to make the same demands of 
all who have any negro blood whatsoever. Hence more social 
friction is liable to arise from the amalgamating process than 


from any other. But for problems of this character there is only 
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one course that leads to solution, namely, a deeper sense of human- 
ity, justice and sweet reasonableness on the part of both races. 
Righteousness and benevolence, here as everywhere, are the only 
panacea. 

Illicit amalgamation of the races is condemned by all right 
thinking men. But the hated process goes on in spite of all protest. 
Accordingly we have to face the question and seek to understand 
the goal to which this factor is bearing us. If we can discern the end 
at all, it seems that nature’s law as operative among us is bent upon 
a gradual elimination of color demarcation; its method, apparently, 
is to gradually dissipate the darker shades and substitute the lighter 
in human beings. This process, however, is dilatory, and only the 
ages to come can determine the final result. We are in a current 
which carries us forward in spite of ourselves; it only remains for 


us to direct the forces about us for the greatest possible good to all. 


III. NATURAL SELECTION 


By the principle of natural selection in this relation we mean the 
disposition of the negro race to naturally propagate along lines that 
tend to a lightening of their color. The superiority of the white 
race has been enforced upon the consciousness of the black race for 
generations, and from every angle of his experience. By the white 
man he was fed and led, corrected and directed; from him came the 
issues of life and death. The tradition of the black man, therefore, 
makes him look up to the white man somewhat as he does to his 
God, or at least as a child does to its father. Students of the subject 
tell us that the negro’s dream of heaven is that it is a place where he 
himself will be white. He has come to think that all his griefs and 
burdens are because he is black, and that they will cease when he 
becomes white in the hereafter. There is no mistaking that there 
is some such ruling passion, a dumb striving of the race for this 
hoped-for heaven, and that it is a stronger impelling motive than 
we are accustomed to think. A southern lady said to her old 
servant, who was particularly tidy in her person: “Never mind, 
aunty, when you get to heaven you'll be as white as any of us.” 
In transports of rapture at the thought of its realization, she 


ansv.°red: ‘‘Gawd bress de lips dat says so.” 
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It is reasonable, then, to suppose that this passionate longing to 
be delivered from what they have thought to be the curse of their 
color would make the negroes tend to grasp at the slightest straw 
which might help to bring that desired good to present realization. 
The tendency, therefore, would seem to be natural for the lighter 
colored among them to mate with the lighter; and thus more and 
more there would be t!.e tendency to preserve the strain of white 
blood in the race, and even the lighter strain of the negro blood. 
There would be a disposition of the whiter of the mulattos and 
mixed-bloods to select and mate with the lighter of their kind. 
This also would tend to gradually eliminate the blacker of the race. 
Of course circumstances will make all kinds of exceptions to this 
rule, but the principle would seem to hold nevertheless in a large 
way. It has even been suggested now and again that some negro 
women prefer to bear children of white men rather than of black. 
Of this there can be no confirmation. But if it be so, it would only 
exemplify the principle of natural selection and the general longing 
that their offspring might be whiter than themselves—a step in 
bringing to pass their desire of becoming white at last. 

It is evident that this principle of natural selection can not 
result in any rapid transformation of the negro race; but in the 
ages to come it would seem to be one of the most potent factors 
working for the ultimate outcome. The subtle forces of nature 
take up the unnoticed and imperceptible factors of life into its 
processes and in the end bring about the most astonishing results, 
silently and invisibly. That such forces of evolution are operative 
here as everywhere can not be denied, and the tendency seems to 
be evident that by a process of natural selection the darker of the 
negro race will gradually be more and more submerged and the 
lighter of the race preserved. Consequently the developing move- 
ment of the negro race seems to be in the direction of a blending 
to ever lighter and lighter shades. 

This principle of natural selection is more effective in its results 
than we have been accustomed to think. We are perhaps accus- 
tomed to notice the exceptions to the rule rather than the operation 


of the principle itself. But the principle is as dominant and potent 
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in this sphere of operation as in any other realm of nature, and it is 
certain that the results will be even more pronounced because of the 
ruling passion which controls it. Combining, then, the results of 
natural selection with those of illicit amalgamation and the higher 
rate of mortality of the negro race, the outcome seems to be con- 
clusive that the whiter element must survive the blacker in the 
struggle for existence, and that the negro race will tend to become 


lighter as the ages go by. 


IV. ENVIRONMENT 


There can be no doubt that the environment, that is, climatic 
condition, food products, and general geographic conditions, along 
with hereditary tendencies, traditions and customs, account for 
the articulate peculiarities of the various races. Featural char- 
acteristics and physiological differentiations may best be accounted 
for by heredity and a certain racial inertia. But when we as‘ for 
the cause of the different colors in the various races, the answer is 
not so evident. The old assumption that some peculiar char- 
acteristics of the several sons of Noah accounts for the differences 
of race and color in their descendants is to be regarded as wholly 
mythologic. The only scientific explanation must be found in the 
influence of the environment on human nature. The soil conditions 
which determine food products are doubtless a factor, but it is 
probable that zone and general climatic, geographic and vital 
conditions are the more dominant factors so far as color is con- 
cerned. Animals of the polar regions become white in adjustment 
to their snowy surroundings; and the northern peoples, as a rule, 
are whiter than those of more southern zones, where a darker shading 
is perceptible as we approach the equator. 

Environmental and climatic conditions have been working 
toward the present color results throughout the thousands of years 
of human history. The reason that America produced a red or 
bronze race, and Africa a black race; and Asia a brown or yellow 
race, must surely be found in the peculiarity of each of these conti- 
nents, rather than in any original innate color of the respective 


natives. What these peculiar conditions are is for science to deter- 
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mine. We know that the natives of equatorial Africa are black, 
and even the peoples of extreme southern Europe tend distinctly 


to a swarthy complexion, as the Spaniard, the Italian and Greek. 


Experience also demonstrates that if the white man dwells in 
Africa continuously for many years he tends to take on a decidedly 
dark color. It is, therefore, easy to understand what must have 
been the result in the case of the natives who have been there as a 
race throughout the centuries. It would seem to be properly 
scientific to conclude that the African negro is black because of the 
peculiar climatic and other environment in its age-long effect. 

If the foregoing conclusion be correct, then the inevitable pre- 
diction must be that the tendency of the African negro in America 
will be to become lighter in color, as time goes by, while the 
whites, contrarily, will tend to become a shade darker. Whether the 
negroes have actually become lighter in color by means of climatic 
conditions in their short history in this country is problematical, 
but there are some evidences to that effect. At least if color be a 
matter of environmental effect, then it is but natural to expect 
that the tendency would be to find the negro becoming lighter in 
America, and that in time he might be expected to become not 
perceptibly darker than the natives of the Philippine Islands or the 
Spaniards of Cuba. Such a final result, to be sure, could be expected 
only as the gradual evolution of the centuries, but in view of the 
processes operative it seems not too much to expect in the end. 

From an investigation of the forces at work, therefore, the indi- 
cations seem to be that: because of the far lower rate of propagation 


and much greater rate of mortality among the negroes as compared 


| with the whites, their relative proportion to the total popula- 
tion of the United States is becoming ever less; because of the con- 
stant process of illicit amalgamation, there is a continual increased 
proportion of white blood infused into the black race, which tends 

to diminish the sharpness of color distinction; because of the process 


of natural selection by which the lighter colored of the black race 
tend to survive, the darker colored tend to be finally eliminated; 
and because of the American climatic and environmental conditions, 


the tendency is for this to gradually lighten the color of the black 
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race. All these forces, so far as we can discern, seem to be working 
together for the blending out of the extreme color of the negro race 
in America. In other words, nature seems to be determined to 
eliminate the extremes of color demarcation among us. ‘The mills 
of the gods grind slow,”’ and such results are not to be wrought out 
in a generation, but so far as we may judge the distant outcome 
seems to be rather surely indicated. And if such should be the 
case, it would evidently be the solution of many a racial difficulty 
in the coming history of our civilization. Deeper than all our 
philosophy and statesmanship are the great laws of human life 
which take up even the neglected threads, unnoticed by us, and 
weave out of them a web of destiny whose designs and colorings 
transcend our knowledge, but which we believe must be wise and 
beneficent 
NEW YorRK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
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GUARANI KINSHIP TERMS AS INDEX 


ORGANIZATION 


OF SOCIAL 


By SAMUEL A. LAFONE QUEVEDO 


HE Indians called Guarani by the Spaniards about the River 
TT Plate, Tupi by the Brazilians and Chiriguano in certain 
parts of Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina, but by themselves 
Aba, occupied most of the Atlantic coast between the Amazon 
river and the Brazilian state of Santa Catalina, also a considerable 
stretch of the Paranda river and its Delta between the Uruguayan 
Colonia and the old fort of Sebastian Cabot, at the junction of the 
Carcarafa river with one of the channels of the Parana. 

Peter Martyr of Angleria calls them ‘“‘Caribs,’’ because they 
killed and ate Juan Diaz de Solis and several of his men somewhere 
near the island of Martin Garcia (Book x, Ch. m1) 1516. 

Magellan on his voyage of discovery (1519) reached Brazil, and 
Pigafetta gives an amusing account of the cannibal Tupi Indians 
of that region (cf. J. A. Robertson's edition, pp. 39, etc.). They 
entered the river Plate more or less in the wake of Juan Diaz de 
Solis’ unfortunate expedition, and tried to get some information 
from a tall Indian whom Pigafetta calls a ‘“‘Cannibal,”’. but who by 
his stature must have been a Charrua, near neighbors of the anthro- 
pophagous Guarani of that region. The expedition sailed south 
and made itself famous by discovering the straits of Magellan and 
putting the first girdle round the world. 

We next come toa very curious unpublished document, part of a 
lengthy MS. in the British Museum (Royal MS. 18, Book xxv 
ff., 82b-90); the author was Roger Barlow, who, with Henry 
Latimer, was sent out by their friend Robert Thorne in Sebastian 
Cabot’s ill-starred expedition to the Moluccas; it started in 1526 
and never got beyond the river Plate; but during the many months 
they were delayed in Pernambuco and Santa Catalina, Barlow 
picked up much curious information about the country and its 
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inhabitants, principally about.the ‘‘Topys”’ of Brazil, by him also 
called “‘Tupys,”’ who “eat one another’’; not so other Indians that 
lived in the same region farther inland. He then goes on to tell 
us this: 


And when the man diethe his next brother shal enherit all his wifes and he taketh 
to him self suche of them as he listeth and the rest he geveth to his owne children 
and kynsfolke or where it pleas him and lightlie the old men will have the yong 
women and the yong men shall have the old women and we askyd them wherefore 
thei dyd so, for we thought it unmeete to se very old men have yong wenches and 
to se yong boyes to have old women and thei said it was for this entent that the 
yong women cowd no skyll of worlde and therefore thei be coupled with old men 
for that thei maie instructe or teache them how thei maie order ther house and in 
lykewise the yong men can not skyll of the worlde he » to lyve and therfore thei 


geve them old women to instructe them, et 


Here we have the levirate in full swing—described by an English- 
man who voyaged as intelligently as any modern traveler, at the 
same time that he no doubt attended to his employer’s business. 
These two men figure very often in the documents of that expe- 
dition. 

Gabriel Soares de Souza in 1587 wrote or published his Roteiro 
do Brazil, which was reprinted in 1851 by the Revista do Instituto 
Hist. e Geog. do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, vol. x1tv. On pp. 316 or 
317 we find the following account which I have turned into English 


from the original Portuguese. 


It is the custom among the Tupinamba Indians that when a married man 
dies his eldest brother must marry the widow; but if the man happens not to have 
a brother, then the next of kin on the dead man’s side must take her to wife. 
The brother of the widowed wife must marry her daughter, if she has one; if it 
“happens that the widow lacks a brother, she must take for her husband the nearest 
blood relative of her mother; but if the latter is not willing to marry this niece of 
his, he will not suffer any other man to go near her, but later on will give her any 
husband he chooses. 

The uncle, father’s brother of the girl, must not marry his niece nor go near 
her if he minds, doing his duty by her, but he treats her as his own daughter and 
she in her turn obeys him as if he were her own father and so calls him after her 
father’s death. If these maidens cannot claim any uncle, their own father’s 
brother, they choose in his place the next of kin.! And all their relatives on the 


father’s side, in whatever degree, they call ‘father,’ and they in their turn call 


1 Paternally of course. 
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her “daughter”; but she obeys her nearest relative always. In the same way 
grandchildren call the brother or cousin of their grandfather “grandfather,” 
and these in their turn call the others “grandchildren,” and so do they also the 
latter's “‘children,’’ and granddaughters of their brothers, and cousins. On the 
mother’s side also the brothers and cousins call their nephews, ‘‘sons,”’ and these 
call their uncles “fathers’’; but they never hold them in such high respect as when 


the uncles are on the father’s side. 

These quotations are of the very greatest importance because 
they refer to marriage customs early and late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury among the Guarani or Aba nations; all this indirectly is con+ 
firmed by Vasconcel-los in the following century, for the Tupi, and 
by Breton for the French Caraibi Indians of the Antilles. Both 
authors expressly state that there was no restriction as to inter- 
marriage on the mother’s side; but do not include that between 
parents and children in our sense of the words. 

My interpretation of the Tupi “‘levirate’”’ is this—a develop- 
ment of a previous polyandry in which the wife of one brother was 
common to all the others, as in the “sororate’'; originally the hus- 
band of a wife had a right to all his sisters-in-law first simultaneously 
or later on successively, itself a later degeneration of the fact that all 
the men were occasional husbands of all the women, or inversely, 
not promiscuously, but periodically, not salaciously but tribally or 
nationally. The survivals of all this were—the old saturnalia, 
under whatever name we know them, preserved under that of 
“carnibal,”” and Carnival itself as still practised in what we may 
call Indian Latin America—the Chaya of our Calchakee (Calchagut) 
region with its Tincunacu, ‘“‘ Topamiento,”’ or “‘Coming Together”’ 
rites and practices, including the time of the Algarroba harvest, 
camping out, and all that it means. ‘“‘Saturnalia’’ have been chris- 
tianized more than once in the world’s history. Perhaps they were 
not more wicked when they were mere ritual saturnalia than now 
when they represent the haut ton manifestations of the Carnival 
festivities where they are stili held. 

In 1663 F. Simao de Vasconcellos, S. J., published his Chrénica 
da Companhia do Jesu do Estedo do Brazil. 1 use the Fernandos 


Lopes edition, Lisboa, 1865; this information is consequently some 


1 Husband's right to possess wife's sisters, in succession or otherwise. 
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hundred years later than the medium date of the two authors 
previously quoted: what the good missionary writes is important 
but not quite so explicit as the previous accounts. 

As regards their intermarriages kinship is no obstacle in the female line, nay 

rather the sister’s daughter is usually her maternal uncle’s wife, or else the wife 
that was of his late brother. 
The Portuguese phrase is rather obscure a filha da irmaa he com- 
munmente a mulher do tio, ou a mulher que foi do irmao defunto; the 
meaning is simply this: men usually marry a sister’s daughter. 
Terms of kinship in America include all sorts of direct parallel or 
diagonal relationships. (Work cited, vol. 1, pp. LXxxm, 133.) 

As it is impossible to ignore a certain connection which exists 
ethnically between the Guarani or Tupi stock and those of the 
Carib-Arawak Indians of the Lesser Antilles, it may not be amiss 
to notice the following words to be found in Father Raymond 
Breton’s Dicty Caraibe Francais (1665), p. 11, Platzmann’s Ed. 

Those we call first cousins, children of a father’s brothers, call themselves 
“brothers,”’ and said brothers of the father are likewise called “fathers"’; but the 
children of such brothers do not intermarry with one another, although they are 
quite ready to do so with the children of their father’s sisters. 

In p. 268 we find this further statement: 

No sooner is a lassie born than she is destined to be the wife of some one 
maternal cousin. 

All this seems to point to a time when the Guarani and the Carib 
tribesman had a polyandrian right over all the women of the nation, 
tribe or clan, out of which he was at liberty to take a wife; this 
would be a simple inversion of the other arrangement by which all 
the sisters became the wives of one man either simultaneously or in 
succession. 

As far as I have gone into the matter, both Guarani and Carib 
Indians seem to be patrilineal, whereas the Arawaks are matrilineal; 
but the two former have the same disregard for any connubial 
taboo between maternal cousins, though with both the paternal 
kinship is a bar in the same degree. 

From what precedes it follows that among Indians of the 


Guarani or Aba stock men and women might marry certain blood 
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relations but not others, hence we deduce that kinship terms would 
be invented to establish a certain verbal register by means of which 
a man or woman could not have any doubt as to whom he or she 
might take for a wife or husband. The following example will show 


how easy it was to place the matrimonial taboo: 


Non marriageable cousins 
1. Che-tuti-r-ai vel r-ayi, 
Cousins, children of maternal uncle. 
2. Che-r-ubi-r-ai vel r-ayi, 


Cousins, children of my paternal uncle. 


Marriageable cousins 
3. Che-yayché mémbi cuimbae, vel cufid 
Cousins children of my aunt, father’s sister. 
4. Che-cii mémbi cuimbae, vel, cuiid, 


Cousins, children of my aunt, mother’s younger sister. 


In the above example we have four different ways of expressing 
our idea of cousin, which grow into eight because they divide into 
two groups of four, one of them for the male, the other for the female 
side, all of them easily explained, for each distinct term is a phrase 
and not a simple word. As it happens the Indian syntactical con- 
struction corresponds exactly, to the English and not to the Spanish 


form: 


1. Che-tu-ti-r-ai (vel)-ayi (the “ Uncle”’ maternal).? 
My-the-uncle’s-son or daughter (the ‘“‘ Uncle’’ maternal).? 

2. Che-r-U-bi-r-ai (vel-ayt (the “‘Uncle”’ paternal).? 
My-the-uncle’s-son or daughter (the Uncle’’ paternal).? 

3. Che-yayché mémbi cuimbae (vel) cufia (the “ Aunt”’ paternal). 
My-aunt’s-child-husband or wife (the “Aunt”’ paternal).* 

4. Che-ciit mémbi cuimbae (vel cufia (the “ Aunt” maternal). 


My-aunt’s-child-husband or wife (the ‘ Aunt’’ maternal). 


This sort of cross-cousinship table is of the greatest importance, 
because it contains most of the radical linguistic facts, which if 


1 Tuli is maternal uncle, with initial radical ¢, not a changeable prefix, as in t-Ubi- 
paternal uncle-, which in combination changes to r-Ubi. 

2 Both groups which ougft not to intermarry inter se. 

8 Yayché or Yeiché—cf. Ruiz. ‘* Tesoro,” {. 1872. Madrid 1639—or Platzmann’s 


reproduction. Could intermarry inter se. 
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well understood will serve us for all subsequent kinship tables. 
The Guarani or Tupi (¢=ee) or Aba language is as full of allophylian 
elements as any of the other tongues of our or any continent; in 
this case the affinities are in the direction of Arawako-Carib and to 
that norm I submit my remarks. 

Once for all I insist on this postulate, if kinship terms are 
allowed to be descriptive, and not capricious happy-go-lucky hits, 
they must be so in every sense, ethnic, sexual or whatever else 
accords with the circumstances of the case, actual or traditional. 

SHORT VOCABULARY 
1. Che—Pron. 1st person—‘‘I"’ and “‘my.’’ T and r—usual relative infixes (_ ). 
1. Ti—Complementary suffix, in this case determining male sex guo “uncle’’; 
the maternity results from the first infix t. 
2. Bi—Complemeniary suffix; this and the first relative infix r establish the male 
avuncular and paternal value. . 
1 and 2. J—A peculiar vowel sound, which in truth has little or nothing in com- 


mon with English :: it is more like the u in “hunt,” or even the French eu. 
It has many meanings; for our purpose the best is “seed” e.g., “seed of 
Abraham.” 

1 and 2. U—The root vowel or sound for “father’—7z-ba or Té-ba, “uncle’’— 
t-U-ti, t-U-bi—and all their derivatives. The absolute or abstract form 
of both words is that here set down; che-r- U-bi on the contrary is a relative 
construction, corresponding to the usual Abd rule: as I maintain that in 
Aba there is a strong strain of Arawako-Carib elements, it is quite com- 
prehensible that the feminality of the “maternal uncle”’ in Che-t-U-ti 
should be contained in the relative infix -t-, vice-r- of the other example, 
especially since, in the two outside tongues here referred to, suffix -ti- would 
be masculine, whereas prefix ¢ on the contrary is feminine; the contrast of 
the two particles ¢- and -ti complete the idea of virility and “ metavirility,” 
to use Lucien Adam’s terms. The whole scheme of Aba kinship terms 
hangs on this sound U and its sexogrammatical complements, therefore 
this long paragraph on fatherly, motherly and avuncular U is not out of 
place. 

1 and 2. Ai—The word which determines cousinship as derived through a father’s 
or mother’s brother, i. ¢., not marriageable inter se: the word in itself means 
“son” say, “little one’’ or “‘seed’”’ (i) of the stock (a) (cf. Ruiz Tes: f. 351). 
Full translation: “‘My maternal uncle’s son (male seed).” 

1 and 2. Ayi vel T-aii—‘‘ man’s daughter or niece.” This curious word deter- 
mines the sex of the cousin; in itself it is the former word Ai opened to admit 
the y sound, thus A-y-i—The Dakota Indians know what this intrusive y 

means and we are full of it in South America—Guayana is only a Guana 
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or Ua-na nation with intrusive ethnic element ya to perturb the purity of 
the Arawak blood (cf. Ruiz Tes: f. 353). 

2. T-U-bi, relative r-U-bi, general word for paternal uncle; the bi suffix fixes the 
lexical value of “uncle,”’ by grading genealogically the fatherly U, and the 
cousinships male and female result from the filial values of the words ai 
and a-y-i, who become nearest or next to brethren, by the parental value 
of U and the filial determinatives which complement it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


That cousins, children of uncles, whether paternal or maternal, 


may not intermarry, because “‘uncles”’ are equivalent to “fathers,”’ 
and ‘‘cousins,” their offspring, to brothers and sisters, because 
“children.”’ 

2. That this is a relic of a time when woman, alone or as a 
sisterhood, belonged to a household of a polyandric brotherhood— 
originally exogamous. 

3. Ab&and Carib Indians when we got to know them had be- 
come endogamous and patrilineal. 

We come now to the second group, numbers 3 and 4, the “aunts”’ 
paternal and maternal, interesting in many ways. To begin with 
in the first couple the fatherly idea is contained in one and the same 
U in both cases, as the difference between paternal and maternal 
“uncle” is simply marked by complementary particles; but in the 
second couple the difference between paternal and maternal “aunt” 
is lexically radical— Yayché is paternal, cii maternal “‘aunt.””! 

It would be premature to go afield for analogies in search of 
origins for the root sounds ya and ci, that will be done all in due 
time, but this fact is self-evident, the words for ‘‘uncle”’ presuppose 


ethnic identity, those for ‘‘aunt’’ a dual source; ya and ci are radi- 


cally distinct and both American root and most important speech 
sounds.’ 
In this paper we must limit our research within the bounds of 


1 But it will be well to bear this linguistic fact in mind. In “ paternal uncle” the 
radical sound is U of “‘father”’ graded by the -bi suffix to convert it into uncle; whereas 
in ‘‘maternal uncle"’ the root sound is TU and the avuncular particle -ti. 

2 After finishing this paper I disinterred from among my books Yves d’ Evreux’s 
excellent narrative on the Christian Mission in Marafiam (1513). It is quite a revela- 
tion and out of it we may perhaps prove that Ai = hai—*‘ mother.” 


29 
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the Aba Tesoro, bequeathed to us by Ruiz de Montoya. As in the 


‘ 


first couple the words for ‘‘cousins”’ are really phrases descriptive 
of social organization, the key words being yayché, ‘‘ paternal aunt” 
—and cii—‘‘maternal aunt” the other words explain how and why 


‘ 


the complete phrase comes to mean “cousin.” 

Yaiché is easily analyzed thus—yché or iché—a suffix meaning 
“truly” (cf. Ruiz Tes: f. 173), and ya a kinship sound of vast sig- 
nificance in America, as may be seen in Dakota or Lakota,! to go no 


‘ 


farther (cf. Tes: f. 1812). Let us grant that ya means “origin,” 
then yayché or yaiché means “true origin,’’ and consequently the 
word for ‘“‘paternal aunt” includes the idea of “real stock blood, 
with a possible hint of Ai ancestry.’” 

Gii or cit is even more transparent as regards its etymological 
value. Ci isthe word for “mother” and the suffix—i a diminutive 
particle; the natural meaning then is “little mother,” so that “‘ma- 
ternal aunt” to the Indian’s mind conveyed the idea of “little 
mother,” and so we come to the second meaning of yaiché ‘‘great 
or lordly mother,” for one of the principal values of ya is—‘ great 
or grand,” as in yara (ya-r-a)—‘‘he who is Lord.’ 

Let us study numbers I, 2, 3 and 4 in this way and we cannot 
but notice the perfect grading between the four different kinds of 
“uncles” and ‘‘aunts”: “uncles” are males consequently of the U 
blood; ‘“‘aunts”’ are females, therefore of ya or ct blood as may be, 
more or less outsiders. All these are connubial facts referable to 
old and obsolete social organizations.* 

We pass on now to explain why phrases, numbers 3 and 4, 
mean paternally and maternally ‘‘aunt-cousins”’ if I may be allowed 
the expression, as the two former might be called “‘uncle-cousins.”’ 

1See American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. XVI, p. 96, “‘Oglala Lakota Kinship 
Terms.” That page reads to me as if it were one stolen out of our own tongues. 

2 Later investigations show that Ai is the root word for “‘mother” ali over South 
America and that it came from that earthly paradise the Antilles. In my second 
paper on Yves d’ Evreux’s work I shal! have more to say on this point. 

3 Yves d’ Evreux’s assertion that in 1613 Ai (Hai) was the word for “mother” 
among Toba-yara and Topinamba Indians of the Marafiam region may involve much 
additional information. 

‘The U blood may admit two subdivisions -U and TU- that “‘male,"’ this “‘fe- 


male. 
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To make lexical facts clearer the following is a short list of 
words—and their meanings which go to make up each phrase: 


Mémbi—*“ a woman's child of either sex ""—cf. Tes., f. 2192 ( ). 
Cuimbaé— 


‘ 


‘man (vir) or male” cf. Ibid. f. 105 ( ). 
Cufia—"“ woman, female, wife '’—cf. Ibid., f. 107 ( ). 
It is very remarkable that in the former case the children of 


“‘uncles”’ were called “‘son’’ or “‘daughter”’’ according to their sex, 


which of course converted them at once into “brother” or “sister 
reciprocally; whereas in the present instance the children of ‘‘aunts”’ 
become at once “‘woman’s-child male” and ‘‘woman’s child female,” 
that is to say, “tribal (possible) husband and wife,” since the words 
cuimbae and cufia are, sexually speaking, “husband” and “wife” 
respectively, or say, ‘‘male”’ and “‘female’’; not “son” or “‘daugh- 
ter.” 

With these preliminary remarks we may at once pass on to 
translate each of the phrases 3 and 4: 
3. Che yayché mémbi cuimbae (vel) cud } { “ My ccusin,” 

My paternal aunt’s mother-child male or female father’s sister's line. 
4. Che citi mémbi cuimbae (vel) cousin,” 

My maternal aunt’s mother-child male or female } { mother’s sister’s line. 
Note.—Number 3 and 4. The male ready (by tribal custom) to receive female 

and so inversely, in both cases. 

Any writer who chooses to ignore the connubio-social organiza- 
tion of the Guarani-Tupi-Aba nations or tribes could not easily 
explain the lexical anomalies of this short paradigm. From our 


point of view all becomes as clear as daylight. 


Pat or t-U-ba—Fathe Hat or ci—Mother. 


A very natural question suggests itself to any casual reader— 
why I have begun with “uncles,” ‘‘aunts” and “cousins” (male 
and female) and not with “father and ‘“‘mother’’? The answer is, 


‘ 


because “‘uncleship”’ and “auntship”’ in primitive races is of more 
account than the paterno-filial relationship; therefore it is to this 
fact that we owe such works as Dr. W. H. R. Rivers’s Kinship and 
Social Organization. 


Pait—father’’—and hat—‘‘mother’’—-are vocative terms of 
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respect, U-ba and ci, respectively, would be the usual words in 
conversation.! 

That U in U-ba is the root sound we at once infer, because we 
have it also in the word U-bi—‘“‘uncle’—so that what determines 
the difference between “father” and “uncle”’ is the couple of suffixes 
-ba and -bi respectively. 

If we choose to allow that U js an original root sound, with the 
Guarani meaning that we assign to it, there is no more to be said, 
because every nation has a perfect right to the speech it has inherited, 
invented or adopted; this attitude has to be taken into account be- 
cause Dr. T. A. Martinez of Goya in Corrientes, Argentine Republic, 
has lately published a very remarkable book on Guarani in which 
he upholds the idea that this tongue is a mother language in every 
sense of the word. He speaks Guaran as a native and therefore 
has an intimate knowledge of many of its ins and outs; but I await 
his judgment after he shali have made as intimate an acquaintance 
with Carib and Arawak as with his own Guaranf. 

My view of the case is quite another: the Aba stock is a medley of 
several others, and so is its language, though developed after its 
own particular fashion. At present we are only discussing kinship 
terms and so the proof of a common origin has to be confined to 
this line of the supposed kindred origin. Fortunately we have not 


far to go for our proofs: 


Words for ‘‘Grandfather”’ 


Aba or Guarani-Tupi 7-Amé-i, or Pataméi 
( Breton, Antilles, -Tamu-cu 
Caribic 4 Biet, Cayenne, -Baba-tamu-ssi 


Venezuela, -Tamor 


If we consider that Amé is “kinship,”’ “relative” and M4@, 
“distant relative,’’ both words compared with Amindé (cf. Tes: 


f. 332) we shall at once convince ourselves of the ethnic value of 
these roots. It would be well to consult Im Thurn’s Among the 
Indians of Guiana, p. 305; there the full value of the “‘grandfatherly” 
sense of the word Tamu is established; the variant Tamo is the 


1 Hai or gi- Yves d’ Evreux’s vocabularies seem to point to Ai ( (hk) Ai) as the 
older form. 
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Cuman4 form. The prefix ¢ is a particle in Carib, as well as in 
Aba or Tupi-Guarani. 


” 


As this word for “grandfather” is general in Aba, a very natural 
fact since all the dialects keep very closely together lexically, vast 
geographical intervals notwithstanding, and general also in Carib, 
which is also widespread, though not with anything like the lexical 
uniformity of language, we may safely assume the common ethnic 
origin of this important word, but we have yet another proof or link 
in the chain. 


‘ ’ 


The Aba or Guarani word for “grandmother” is ya-r-t-4, which 


takes us back to yayché or ya-iché—‘aunt” or ‘father’s sister.’’ 
Both ya-r-i-i and t-amé-7 end in the ancestral or the acute 7, which 
reappears in the other two pai and hai, “father” and “mother” 
respectively. The combination hat-ya-r-i-i means “‘mother- grand- 
mother.”" Pat-r-dmé-i is the name they give to their grandfather 


or any old person, and pai-r-U-bét that for “uncle” or “old men.” 
To deduce from this that p-ai and h-ai contain the idea of ancestral 
fathers and mothers of an old race, and as both Abd and Carib 
Indians seem to have had a common grandfather, that old stock 
we must seek among the extinct Ai of the Antilles. The English 
Chaco Missionary, R. H. Hunt, says his Lengua-Mascoy Indians 
call the Guaycurt-Toba tribes A-i, and their near neighbors, the 
Vejos nation, calls itself A-i-yo.2 As p- and h- in p-ai and h-q# are 
simple prefixes it follows that with p- we got an Ai ancestor, and 
with h- an Ai ancestress: in the case of car-ai we have the meaning 
“wizard”—a word 
in which p- reappears a3 a prefix. Baba is “father” in Carib, which 
in the Galibi dialect of Cayenne becomes papa. The name Car- 


of a sort of cultural hero, equivalent to paye— 


ai-bi is represented by many native forms: the Arawak call them 
Calina, among themselves they are Cal-li-na-go*—‘‘le veritable 
nom de nos Caraibes” (Breton, p. 105); womenkind called them 
Cal-li-po-nam. 

Important as the ai clue may turn out to be, we have the word 
p-Ai-r-U-bi in which the two root sounds ai and U are combined as 


1 See note, p.°427. 
2 30 bis. 
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linguistic and ethnic facts —man of old and that through the ideas 
of “father” and “uncle,’’ two of the most important factors in 
ancient Indian social organization. 

The accompanying table contains all the combinations of the 
U radical vowel; it mostly explains itself and any doubt may be 
cleared up by reference to the original works, Ruiz de Montoya’s 
Vocabulary and Tesoro, Platzmann’s Edition. The former is 
paged, the latter foliated, hence the difference ‘“‘p”’ or “f’’; the 
second side is marked thus fx?. A peep into the Tesoro will make 
the reader thankful for my not sending him to search with an 
voce.” 

In the foregoing table of U terms it is quite clear that they are 
all derived from the same common root U, all initial #’s are articular, 
which in this case, as in so many others, change into r when com- 
bined with first and second person pronouns. In the third person 
they either remain as ¢ or change into g or some other analogous 
particle; this g is very likely a modified c, it forms the so-called 
possessive or geni.ive case. TJ and ¢ are constantly used in com- 
bination and in a way which seems to us redundant, in English, 
but in Spanish they would not be quite so, as still in the Lord’s 
prayer, where we find the archaic forms e/ tu reino and el tu nombre. 

It rather seems a surprise that our so often quoted text Ruiz de 
Montoya should not have given the Spanish equivalent for ati— 
“‘wife’’—except in an indirect form, for instance in t-U-b-ati— 


‘ ’ 


“‘stepmother’’—because “‘a father’s wife,’’ since ‘‘own mother’ 


would be ci. ‘“‘Step-father’”’ is ci-me, because literally it means 
“mother’s husband,” and ci 7 is man’s word for ‘‘aunt’’—his 
mother’s elder sister, but the younger would be ci-i-qui. This 


‘ 


value of the suffix % makes it probable that ¢-U-bi; “uncle’’— 
“‘father’s brother’’—may have to be analyzed thus ¢-UB-i: because 
according to Ruiz the word for ‘‘father”’ does include a latent sound. 

Ruiz de Montoya, S. J., in 1640 published as part of his Cate- 
chism, a most important index of kinship terms for use in their 
missions, and I send a copy with the Spanish renderings turned into 
English. It will be found most useful. The church of Rome for 
some reason or another had very strict connubial regulations about 
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marriages between relatives and the forbidden degrees extended 
much beyond those set down in the Church of England. The taboo 
could be very much reduced by special licence or “dispensation,” 
but without this preliminary a marriage was null and void. Asa 
necessary consequence Roman Catholic missionaries were very care- 
ful to collect all the necessary information, hence all they have left 
us on this valuable branch of their subject; as most of the terms are 
descriptive, we get just what we want and more, since we not only 
fix kith and kin, but also often ethnic origin as well. 

Kiaship terms in Guarani are descriptive also in an ethnic sense. 
We have a very convincing example, which comes down to us from 
the middle of the sixteenth century, written by Soares de Souza in 
his Roteiro do Brazil, pp. 93 and 94, chap. Lv, where he describes 
the Indians called T-Amo-yo: 

These Tamoyos were lords of the whole coast from the river and cape of Santo 
Tomé to the Angra dos Reis (central point Rio Janeiro), whence they were hurled 
back to the primeval wilds and there they now live. They are a tall and well 
built race of men, brave and warlike, foes of all other nations, 7-Upinambas 
only excepted, whose kinsfolk they claim to be, and their speech very much the 
same, as are also their manners and their customs, both neighbours and good 
friends. Their enemies are the Guaitacazes, neighbours as was said before, with 
whom they are at war, killing and eating one another. On the side of St. Vicent 
their neighbours are the Uayanazes, with whom they also carry on a merciless 
war. 

The whole chapter is of very great interest, but for our purpose the 
name of 7-Amv-yo suffices, because if they claimed to be kinsfolk 
of the Aba-Tupi, for the reasons stated in the passage quoted it is 
quite clear that the fact was established by the very name given to 
them by their friends and co-kinsfolk the 7-Upi-nambdés. The 
particle yo is of mutual reciprocity, our co prefix, therefore the word 


‘ 


as it stands means “co-grandfather.”” See Ruiz, Tes., ff. 196? and 


197; the whole series is most illuminating. 
Yo is an affix which may be prefixed or suffixed, also infixed; in 


‘ 


the case of yo-ai-r-e- “‘nephews inter se: offspring of two brothers 


or of two sisters’’—we have a very good example of descriptiveness 
—‘‘co-children ’’—that is, “‘cousins.” 


We are too much tempted to undervalue the psychological worth 


Q 
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of Indian mentality and yet when a Peruvian called a turtle rumi 
ampatu—*‘a stone toad’’—a good deal of natural history knowledge 
must have been involved to be able to work out such a connection 
in the natural history of both reptiles, for the name is most apt in 
every sense. 

In the accompanying table we have a formidable array of U- 
words as ideologues serving to form names meaning “father” or 
“‘uncle,’’ perhaps in inverse order as to kinship importance. This 
confusion between the ideas of “‘father’” and “uncle’’ must have 
much to do with an exogamous custom between two nations, in the 


one, patrilineal, all the men would be ‘‘fathers”’ and ‘‘uncles”’ of all 
the offspring and their children nationally ‘‘ brothers” and “‘sisters”’ 
for they all would be of U-blood; the women as outsiders! would not 
be of any blood in particular, hence the rule that while paternal 
cousins could not intermarry those of maternal origin could, because 
their blood was of no account. The widow was the heirloom of 
her brother-in-law, but her daughter passed over to her mother’s 
brother, as his inheritance. 

When my original U table was prepared one very curious and 
valuable ethnic name was overlooked, that of Tobayara—probably 
because of the O instead of «u; but as Roger Barlow more than a 
century before called his Aba Indians Topy and Tupy, vowels 
easily and usually confounded, I restore or add the find to the Tupi 
list reproducing Vasconcel-los account of this branch of the Aba 
stock. 

Tobayaras are the principal Indians of Brazil and hold themselves to be the 
first inhabitants and lords of the land. The proof of all this is the name they 
adopted as theirs; because yara means “‘lords’’ and toba—‘‘face,” that is to say 


that they are lords of the “face”’ of the land, or say “front’’ of their backcountry. 


He goes on to tell us some fanciful interpretations of the term 
Tobayara, all of them in the sense of toba—‘‘face”—and then 
finishes the paragraph with this sensible remark or commentary on 
the words “lords of the land of Bahia’’: 

136 bis. Because of the Tu and not of U blood, that is to say of a feminine and 
not masculine stock. The Tu children would not of course be intermarriageable 


inter se, because AyMu or tribal children would rank as sons and daughters, i.e., 
brethren, inier se also. 


| | 
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Sooth to say, as such they were always held in great repute by all the other 
Indians, quite the first and of great authority among them, because brave and 
always trustworthy. P. xvi. 

In the U table they take their place with the 7-U-ba, “fathers,” 
T-U-bi or T-TU-ti, ‘‘uncles,’’ T-U-bi-chd, “great chief,” etc., all 
derived from the great root vowel U. 

All American kindred terms in U are eminently descriptive and 
also of course sexually so, but with that part of our subject at present 
we are not concerned; it must have its turn later on, because to 
ignore ‘t is to imagine that the Indian who formed his own language 
did not know what he was about. I have lived for half a century 
and more among Indian descendants of the Calchakee (Calchaqui), 
Peruvian and other Pacific cultures, with many of their rites and 
customs christianized, but psychologically pagan still, with many 
place names as salaciously improper as it is possible for them to be, 
and yet even English ladies living there use them every day. We 
may be quite certain that if we knew what our kinship terms really 
mean we should fly for refuge to some others less descriptive. 
But at present I only respond to Dr. R. H. Lowie’s appeal: 

In the first place, it is to be hoped that carefully prepared records of kinship 
nomenclature will begin to come in from all parts of the world. . . . The corre- 
lation of these terminologies with concomitant social customs and organization 
will henceforth become a duty . . . and may lead to a definite knowledge of the 
geographical distribution of distinctive features in terminology. . . . Finally, 
the intensive consideration of particular systems must bring to light many points 
of psychological interest, while comparison with the systems of culturally and 
linguistically related tribes will show what differences in nomenclature persist 
where differences in social organization are eliminated and linguistic differences 
minimized.! 

GUARANI 


U anp TU Kinsuip TERMS 


my sister (father’s daughter, man says). 
(?) brothers and sisters on f. and m. sides. 
his father (“pater ejus’’). 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. XVII, no. 2. 


Mé'nd-U-ba ... 
Che-r-ati-U... . 
yo-ali-U........ 
t-U-ba-ati.... 
t-U-bi. . 
Che-r-U-bi-r-ai. 
Che-r-U-bi-r-ayi 
tU-t% .... 
Che- Ut-ti-r-ai-. . 
Che-tU-ti-r-ayi .. 
Che-r-U-ya-og.... 
t- U-ya-og-gue . 
t-U-ya.... 
Che-r-U-r-améi... 


i-U-pa... 
t-O-ba-ya-ra. . 


t-U-pi-namba 

t-U-pi-nikin. 

t-U-pi-nae... 
Membi-ra-U-pa.... 
Membi-r-i-U..... 


Agiguéra..... 
Aguagd... 
Amé’.... 


1 Ruiz de Montoya, 
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husband's father, f. in-law. 

wife’s father, f. in-law. 

co-father-in-law. 

father’s wife, stepmother, f. 399°. 

uncle, father’s brother, f. 400. 

Ist cousin, paternal uncle’s son. 

Ist cousin, paternal uncle’s daughter. 

.uncle, mother’s brother, f. 4047. 

Ist cousin, maternal uncle’s son. 

1st cousin, maternal uncle’s daughter, f. 4047. 

near kinsman (paternal), 4017. 

old age. See, og-i-yéd-r-a, ff. 255°, 401. 
2 


my father’s grandfather, f. 353%. 


OTHER DERIVED TERMS 

God. f. 402. 

great in dignity or size, f. 400. 
er chief nation of the Aba Indians. 

Guarani stock in Brazil. 
iia same stock (Aba) North of Rio de Janeiro. 
a same stock south of the former. 

. Ist invaders of Brazil of same stock. 

.woman’s womb, voc. p. 80. 

same as above, p. 80. 


name given by a woman to all her sisters-in-law. 


GUARANI LANGUAGE! 
KINsHIP TERMS 

brother and sister. 
leman of both sexes (in a bad sense). 
kinship, relative. 
of the same kith and kin. 
female, true wife, sister and kinswoman, word used by men, 
mother. 
stepmother, also godmother. 


.‘‘aunt,”” man’s word for the elder sister of their mother. 


“aunt,” man’s word for their mother’s younger sister. 

step-father. 

true mother; also used to address elder women even when - 
not their mother. 

man’s word for paternal aunt and female cousin. Cheyay- 

ché mé’mbi.+-. Cet mbaé—‘‘ my cousins male and female”’ 

—say they all. 


S. T., Catechism, Madrid, 1640. 


U-g4... 
Ci 
— 
| 
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Yetipé.. 


Cheyetipé mé’ . 


Yoairé 

Yoayi. 

Yira.. 

Vitati. . 

Maré . 
Mémbi Cutmbaé. . 
Membi raicé. . 
Mémbi rati..... 
Méné... 
Méndi... 
Méndiba.. 


Méndibi. . 


Méndi quei. 


Mi.. 
Némot..... 
Nomémbi. . 

Pet. 


Qui pi't mé’...... 


Ontdi..... 


GUARANI KINSHIP TERMS 
grandmother, maternal and paternal. 

niece, man’s word, for his sister’s daughter; also cousin, 
his aunt’s daughter. 

““My son-in-law, husband of my niece’’—man’'s speech 
which also does for the husband of his cousin, daughter of 
his aunt. 


.nephews. 


niece, man’s word for his brother’s daughter. 


nephew or male cousin, children of sister or aunt (su 
doubtful). 

man’s word for sister-in-law—wife of his nephew. 

blood relation. 

woman's son, also nephew of her brother's or sister’s son 
(Spanish not at all clear). 

woman’s word for her son. 

daughter-in-law, woman's word for son’s wife. 

man), male, husband. 

mother-in-law, woman's word for her husband's mother. 
“father-in-law,” she calls her husband's father. 
brother-in-law, her word for her husband’s younger 
brother. 

brother-in-law, if he is her husband's elder brother. 
distant relation, also friend, with whom one has frequent 
intercourse. 

(Cumbleca) concubine. 

nephews, woman’s word for the children of her elder and 
younger sisters (‘‘Hijos” in Spanish are “sons”’ and chil- 
dren). 
.woman’s word for “nephew,” when they are sons of her 
sisters. 
.woman’s word to address the wife of her nephew, son of a 
brother. 
.son-in-law—woman's word used when she calls her daugh- 
ter’s or niece’s husband. 
sister, woman’s word, used by the elder when addressing 
her younger sister or niece. 
. brother-in-law—elder sister’s word when addressing her 
younger sister’s husband. 
.own brother, so the sister calls her brother or her cousin. 
sister’s word when calling her younger brother. 
man, kinsman of my own people; used only by women. 
Che membi raige, my boy child. (In Spanish, my boy son.) 
man’s word for son, for nephew, when a son of his brother 
or first cousin and also semen virile. 


. 

Quibi qui....... 

| 
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Taitatt..... 


Tcyirdnga 
Tairangé . 


Tayimé' na 


Taméi’.. . 
Tatie.... 
Teyndi... 
Teyndimé’ . 
Tembi recé. . 


Tibiqui.... 
Tibirati... 


Tig mé’... 


Tigitrai. . 
Tobayd..... 


Tubangé... 


Tuti rai.... 
Tuti rayi... 
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elise daughter-in-law, man’s word for his son's wife, or for the 
wife of his nephew (son of his brother) or of his first 
cousin, Cheraitate. 
.mother-in-law—man’s word: Cheraycho. 
......daughter and niece, man’s word to signify his own daughter 
or that of any of his brothers. 
.goddaughter and stepdaughter—man’s word. 
.godson and stepson. 
.son-in-law—man’s word for daughter’s or niece’s husband. 
. .8o the husband addresses his wife. 
.grandfather—general word used by all. 
..man’s word for his wife’s father. 
.sister and female cousin—man’s word. Chereindi. 


. brother-in-law,—man's word for his sister’s husband. 


......80 a man calls his wife. Cherembireco. 
Tembirecé rig... . .sister-in-law, elder sister of wife. 
Tembirecé qui pit. .sister-in-law, wife’s younger sister. 


Tembirecé membi. .stepchild, man’s word for his wife’s children not begotten 


by him. 
.grandchildren, of both sexes—grandmother’s word. 
... younger brother, so says his senior. 
idem. 
eer sister-in-law, elder brother’s word when addressing his 
younger brother’s wife. 
.elder brother, so the younger brother names him. 
koa elder sister, younger sister’s word. 
. brother-in-law, younger sister’s word when she speaks to 
her elder sister’s niece’s husband. 


ol sister-in-law, man’s word to call his elder brother’s wife. 
eine .so all, men and women, call their brothers and sisters-in- 
law. 


veuwe own father, father’s uncle and cousin (male), as well! as 
father’s brother; word in use by all. 

......godfather and stepfather. 

......general word for “uncle,” father’s brother. 

blood relation. 

insvhi uncle, general word used by all to name their mother’s 
brother and her first cousin (male), the children also of her 
maternal uncle, who are their cousins. 

first cousin (male). 

man’s first cousin (female). 

eee sister-in-law, woman’s word, when naming her brother's 

wife. 


|| 
| 
Taiché... 
Saale 
Tuyaoggué. . 
\ 
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First DEGREE AS BETWEEN BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


“younger sister,”’ says the elder. 

says the younger to the elder sister. 
says the elder to the younger sister. 
so the brothers call their sisters. 


SECOND DEGREE AS BETWEEN Cousins (MALE AND FEMALE) 


male cousin on the male side. 

....female cousin on the male side. 

cousins (male) sons of uncle, father’s 
brother. 

5. Yaichemé'mbi cuimbae’. + cufid’.....cousins, sons or daughters of father’s 
sister. 

6. Citi mé’mbi cuimbaé. 1. Cufid’.......cousins, sons or daughters of aunt, 
mother’s sister. 

cousin, son of uncle, mother’s brother. 

my cousin (male) on the male side. 

my cousin (female) on the male side. 

..my cousin, son of my uncle. 

...my cousin, daughter of my.uncle. 


5. Cheyai che membi cuimbae’. 1. cufié..my cousins, sons or daughters of my 


aunt, father’s sister. 


6. Chegt i membi cuimbae. 1. Cufié’....my cousins, sons or daughters of my 
aunt, mother’s sister. 

my cousin, son of my uncle, mother’s 
brother. 

NEPHEWS AND NIECES 

Sf Seer nephew, son of an elder brother. 

Tigh niece—in the same way as the former. 

3. Teindi mé'mbi. ...nephews, sons of a sister. 

..niece of a man, his sister’s daughter, and first cousin 

(female) his aunt’s daughter. 

5. Tiq membi....... niece, aunt’s word. 

6. Quidit mé'mbi. . . .idem. 

niece, woman's word for her nephew's wife, when he is a 


brother’s son. 
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1. Cherigi rat....... my nephew, son of my elder brother. 


2. Cherigi rayi...... my niece. 


3. Chereindi mémbi. 
4. Cheyetipé....... 


.my nephews, sons (children?) of my sister. 


-my niece, my sister’s daughter and also my Ist cousin, 


daughter of my aunt. 


5. Cherig membi..... my niece, so says the aunt. 
6. Chequipit mé’mbi .idem. 
7. Chepengati....... my niece, because she is married to my nephew, my 


Tuti rai rairéra..... 
Tuti rayi né’mbi réra 
Tubi rai rai réra.... 


Tubi rayi mé’mbi réra 


brother’s son. 


TuirD GRADE, SECOND COUSINS 


second cousin (female) on the man’s side. 


+ aie second cousin (male) on the man’s side. 


het .cousin (male) on the mother’s side. 


Yaiché mé’mbi mé’mbiréra....cousins (female) on the mother’s side. 


Cii mé’mbi membiré . 
Tuti rai raire; yoairé . 
Chetuti rai rairéra. . . 


De ities second cousins (female) on the mother’s side. 
second cousins on the man’s side. 
seeeeuee my second cousin, son’s son of my uncle, 


mother’s brother. 


Chetuti rayi mé’mbiréra...... my second cousin, daughter’s daughter of my 


Cherubi rai rairéra. . 


uncle, mother’s brother. 
peaked my second cousin, son’s son of my uncle, 
father’s brother. 


Cherubi rayi membi rera...... my second cousin, daughter’s daughter of my 


uncle, father’s brother. 


Cheyaiché mé’mbi membiréra..my second cousin daughter’s daughter of my 


Checi i mé’mbi mé’mb 


aunt, father’s sister. 
iré......my second cousin, daughter’s daughter of my 


aunt, mother’s elder sister. 


Chetuti rat ratré; yoatré...... the nephew, son’s son of my uncle, mother’s 


brother. 


Museo DE La Pata, 


ARGENTINE. 
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JOSEPH THOMPSON GOODMAN 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1838-OCTOBER I, 1917 


By SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY 


N the all-engulfing catastrophe of the European war, which 
| before its conclusion taxed civilization to the uttermost re- 
sources in the struggle to escape annihilation, there passed 
unnoted many smaller events, that in other times would have called 
forth extended comment in the fields they severally concerned. 
One such was the death of Joseph Thompson Goodman, the Cali- 
fornian archaeologist, journalist and writer, and the discoverer and 
lifelong friend of Mark Twain, on October 1, 1917. 

Although Mr. Goodman was more widely known through his 
literary and journalistic activities, especially in California, it is 
rather through his fundamental contributions to the decipherment 
of the Maya hieroglyphic writing that he will be remembered by 
the readers of the American Anthropologist, contributions indeed 
which have won for him in this complex field of investigation unique 
distinction as the American Champollion. 

Mr. Goodman was born in Delaware county, New York, on 
September 18, 1838, but went to California with his father in the 
“fifties’’ as a boy of eighteen. He began his journalistic career as 
a typesetter for The Golden Era and before he was twenty-three he 
had become the owner and editor of The Territorial Enterprise of 
Virginia, Nevada, which, under his management, grew to be one 
of the most picturesque of the early western newspapers. 

It was while he was editor of The Enterprise in 1861 that he 
“‘discovered’’ Mark Twain. One day an obscure correspondent 
of his newspaper by the name of Sam Clemens sent in a burlesque 
441 
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report of a Fourth of July oration, which began “I was sired by the 
great American eagle and foaled by a Continental dam.” Mr. 
Goodman gave the young, and we are told, ragged Missourian, 
responsible for this effusion, a position as reporter for The Enterprise, 
and it was under his guidance that our greatest American humorist 
began his brilliant career. This friendship lasted throughout Mark 
Twain’s lifetime, and it is said he often called upon his former chief 
for advice and counsel in his writings. 

In 1884 Mr. Goodman founded The San Franciscan which for its 
time was the most ambitious literary publication on the Pacific 
coast, both Mark Twain and Mr. Goodman being among the 
contributors to the first number. 

In addition to his editorial duties Mr. Goodman found time to 
dip into other fields of literature occasionally. A series of historical 
sketches of early California and Nevada are particularly meritorious 
and his poem ‘The Death of Lincoln’’ enjoyed a wide-spread and 
well-merited popularity. 

It was through fortunate mining investments on the Comstock 
that Mr. Goodman was enabled to turn his attention to scientific 
pursuits. After the Comstock days he purchased a large raisin 
vineyard near Fresno, California; and it was here about 1883 
that he first began the study of the Maya hieroglyphic writing of 
Central America in the decipherment of which he later achieved 
such signal success. 

He has vividly set forth his early struggles in this direction in 
his preface to The Archaic Maya Inscriptions where his discoveries 
are described in full:' the apparantly insuperable obstacles in the 
way of reading the Maya characters, his many disappointments, 
false leads, illusory openings, setbacks, almost despair, and then 
finally the slender clue which led through a maze of calendric 
intricacies to ultimate success. 

It was the Relacién of Bishop Diego de Landa, Mr. Goodman 
tells us, written in 1566 but not brought to light until three centuries 
later, 1864, when the famous French antiquarian, the Abbe Brasseur 


1 Biologia Centrali Americana, or Contributions to the Flora and Fauna of Central 
America. Appendix to the Section on Archaeology, by J.T. Goodman. London, 1897. 
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de Bourbourg, found it in the archives of the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid, which alone made possible the reading of the 
Maya hieroglyphic writing. 

Following the meager statements concerning the ancient Maya 
graphic system therein contained, testing this hypothesis, rejecting 
that, formulating another, the well-known process of trial and error 
by means of which the scientist has conquered the unknown the 
world over, Mr. Goodman after twelve years of patient laborious 
research gradually won his way into the general meaning of the 
Maya writing and demonstrated that at least ha!f of its two hundred 
odd characters deal with the counting of time in one phase or 
another, 7.e., chronological and astronomical data expressed in an 
arithmetic system and notation of great ingenuity and exceeding 
accuracy 

Like many another discovery, Mr. Goodman’s priority in this 
field has been disputed, although the independent character of his 
researches and the credit due to independent discovery have never 
been challenged. 

The first real advance in interpreting the Maya writing seems 
to have been made by Professor Ernst Férstemann of the Royal 
Library of Dresden, who in the decade from 1880-1890 published a 
number of studies on a Maya hieroglyphic manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Dresden. Using Landa’s values for the day and month 
signs, Férstemann finally worked out the basic principles of Maya 
chronology, and in 1887 he announced the fundamental discovery 
that the long numbers of the Dresden Codex designate particular 
days in Maya history and are all counted from the same starting- 
point, a sort of Maya Birth of Christ as it were. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Goodman working independently and 
upon different subject matter, 7.e., the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, and without knowledge of Férstemann’s researches dupli- 
cated the latter’s remarkable discovery a little later 1883-1895. 
Between the two however, it is difficult to award priority in this 
matter. Férstemann made his discovery as early as the close of 
1886 or early in 1887; Goodman on the other hand did not an- 
nounce his results until eight years later, 1895, although he states 
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in the preface to his book that he had been at work on the inscrip- 
tions for twelve years prior to that date. Perhaps the fairest 
solution is to recognize the priority of Férstemann in the field of 
the manuscripts and that of Goodman in the field of monuments; 
this at least has the merit of dividing the credit, which each appears 
to have deserved equally. 

In many ways however Goodman’s achievement was even 
greater than that of Férstemann, and in the field of the inscriptions 
proper, 7.e., the texts engraved upon the monuments, his pre- 
eminence is beyond question. In addition to duplicating Férste- 
mann’s discovery of the nature of the Long Count and the deter- 
mination of the starting-point of the Mava chronological system 
as the day 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, he was the first to detect the existence 
of the so-called head variant numerals and to identify and make 
known their several values; and finally his crowning achievement 
was the compilation of his justly famous chronological tables: 
the archaic chronological calendar and the archaic annual calendar, 
the logarithmic shortcuts of Maya arithmetic without which the 
decipherment of Maya dates becomes a series of laborious calcula- 
tions. Although more than twenty years have now passed since 
their compilation, such is their excellence and simplicity that with 
but one minor change they are still used in preference to every 
other method in working out Maya dates. 

As in the case of many scientific discoveries, subsequent research 
has curtailed the field of their applicability, so it has been with Mr. 
Goodman’s epoch making contribution to the study of the Maya 
hieroglyphic writing. At first it seemed as though the Maya 
graphic system treated only of arithmo-calendric matters; indeed 
until his death, Mr. Goodman himself never entertained any other 
view concerning the Maya inscriptions. 

The writer, on the single occasion he was so fortunate as to have 
the privilege of meeting the great Maya scholar scarcely a year 
before the latter’s death, well remembers in this connection the 
assurance and vigor with which Mr. Goodman defended this thesis. 

It was at a lunch at the Faculty Club, Berkeley, in September, 


1916; and the writer, because of his studies along the same line, 
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had the honor of sitting next Mr. Goodman, then just seventy-eight. 
It was a personal moment long anticipated and never to be for- 
gotten. 

The veteran scholar discussed the Maya texts for upwards of 
an hour, always emphasizing more and more the importance of the 
numerical elements, and finally in conclusion stating as his belief 
that it was not history of which they treated, but of arithmetic 
and the science of numbers; and that the only promising method 
of appreach to the meaning of the yet undeciphered characters— 
the method by which he had made all his great advances, he added 
—was the mathematical, and not the phonetic, indeed he rejected 
the latter with some show of impatience. 

And if in the course of subsequent research it has become neces- 
sary to abandon Goodman’s arithmo-calendric explanation of the 
Maya inscriptions at least insofar as its exclusivism of application 
is concerned, rejecting his numerical values for many signs whose 
meanings either have been demonstrated to have been otherwise or 
else which yet remain to be deciphered, nevertheless practically 
all of the characters the meanings of which have been determined 
up to the present time fall into Goodman’s arithmo-calendric 
category. 

It is in fact, only among the undeciphered characters where 
Goodman’s principles of decipherment have broken down, and the 
view now generally held concerning these latter is that some other 
avenue of approach beside the mathematic must be utilized if their 
meanings are to be worked out; and of such the phonetic offers the 
most promise. 

But these later corrections, this subsequent filling up of earlier 
lacunae in our empirical knowledge of the subject, this supplying 
of details and the gradual rounding out of the whole picture, de- 
tracts but little from the magnitude of Mr. Goodman’s original 
achievement; and mars, not at all, the enduring credit of his 
remarkable discoveries, since he will always be remembered among 
students of Maya archaeology as the one who contributed most in 
dissipating the mystery of the Maya writing. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, 


WASHINGTON, 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Religion and Culture. A Critical Survey of Methods of Approach to 
Religious Phenomena. FREDERICK SCHLEITER, Ph.D. Columbia 
University Press. New York, 1919. Pp. 206. 

To wade through the mazes and the pages of speculation upon re- 
ligion and its manifestations is no easy task, though several have en- 
compassed it. To give, at the same time, a critical estimate of the 
various methods of approach is a far more difficult matter, and few have 
accomplished it. No one, we believe, has reviewed these methods of 
interpretation either so thoroughly or so intelligently as has Dr. Schleiter 
in Religion and Culture. The theories of anthropologists from the time 
of De Brosses and of Max Miiller have been given more incisive treat- 
ment than we can find in any other author with whom the reviewer is 
acquainted. The fallacies and faults have been pointed out: the tendency 
to develop unilinear schemes by snatching the required data, and the 


required data only, from any region and 


any culture which supplies one 
of the rungs of the ladder; the tendency to see in outwardly similar 
practices a same actuating motive; the tendency to assign irrational 
motives to supposedly irrational minds constructed on logical principles 
supposedly different from our own. The tendency of Dr. Schleiter’s 
destructive criticism is actually constructive, and serves a useful purpose 
by pointing out the pitfalls and suggesting the kind of wariness that is 
demanded. 

It is, as the title declares, in large part a critique of methods, and a 
helpful critique. The technically trained philosopher will be at home in 
these pages, but many a plain anthropologist will balk at the terminology. 
The whole work is given a metaphysical setting, which is all right; but 
it is, perhaps, not necessary to quote Hume on the meaning of cause, 
granted that problems of causation ultimately carry one back, or for- 
ward, into the realm of. philosophy. So will anything. But anthro- 
pologists are timid and are apt to shy from a chapter which begins, as 
does the final one, with the statement that, 

In some respects diametrically opposed to a certain peculiar unconsciousness 
of the articulating mechanism involving an immediate acceptance of the juxtaposi- 
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tion of elements, which we have been discussing, is a highly conscious and ration- 
alistic enquiry in which the mind attempts to grasp, by acts of deliberate appre- 
hension, the causes of an event and then launches out boldly upon a more or 
less boundless path. 


It encourages a temptation to wonder whether that is what we have done. 

The reviewer assuredly is not one who considers method as unim- 
portant, or as standing apart from the value of the result. Method and 
result are intimately related. In the matter of method there is a better 
and a worse, a more fruitful and a less fruitful. Any incisive critique 
of methods is, therefore, a direct or indirect contribution to result. 

Moreover, I do not take exception to any of Dr. Schleiter’s induc- 
tions. He has shown the logical development of speculation upon various 
themes pertaining to religion, a logical development which has, if we 
select the data, a definite historical sequence. At the same time, one 
must wonder to what extent any deliberate and hard and fast method 
works—except for a time and in the hands of a given investigator oc- 
cupied with his special problem. 

Do these hard and fast methods yield more in attaining results than 
the rules of logic yield in the discovery of new philosophic truth? I 
doubt it. Just as the rules of logic follow upon the heels of thought, 
though at the same time embodying that thought, so method is, per- 
haps, what we derive after the problem has been successfully grappled 
with. Tylor was wrong in the sense that any genius is wrong whose day 
of activity has become a matter of history, and yet he was profoundly 
right in spite of his method no less than because of it. The worth of the 
investigation depc.ds upon what can be made out of it, how the problem 
is unfolded, and the actual results revealed. A knowledge of sound 
method will help to secure fruitful results but will not insure them. 

There is nothing in Dr. Schleiter’s work to indicate that he would 
take exception to this view, though it is a point which he has not taken 
under consideration. If the result of his study of method is to show that 
method is relatively unimportant, and is generally an analysis after the 
fact, his labors will have had a profitable result. It is ultimately a 
question of the method by which we should deal with methods. And so 
I place myself sympathetically by the side of Dr. Schleiter. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Corn Among the Indians of the Upper Missouri. GEORGE F. WILL and 
GEorRGE E. Hype. The William Harvey Miner Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1917. 

The study of Indian corn, that most prolific of the grains, has been 
much forwarded by the publication of this little book which treats of 
corn among the Upper Missouri Indians. We have now authoritative 
data on corn of the Upper Missouri Indians and of the Iroquois Indians 
and there remain to be presented equally intensive studies of the corn 
of the Pueblo region. The authors have interestingly reconstructed 
from literature, from information of the living and by their own experi- 
ments the various aspects of the subject treated in the book under the 
chapter headings: History of the Upper Missouri Indians, planting and 
cultivation, harvest, corn as food, corn as an article of trade, the sacred 
character of corn, corn ceremonies, and varieties of corn. The number 
of tribal corns awaiting discovery so long after the decay of the American 
aborigines strikes one with surprise. The act of preservation of the 
favorite tribal varieties suited by long adaptation to the environment 
and through customary use to the needs of the people for food ceremony, 
etc., shows how intimately the Indians were tied to this culture plant. 
The authors and others are to be congratulated on their discoveries in 
this field. They have brought to light much that was believed to have 
been irrevocably lost. The book gives a fascinating history of maize 
which serves to enlighten the general reader, the student of material cul- 
ture and the farmers who seek to improve the quality of their corn crop. 
The basis of improvement of corn as to the varieties s’:itable and most 
prolific for certain localities and uses are the old Indian .tocks developed 
in environments which have become their own. The practical reactions 
of scientific investigation are well illustrated in this work in which it is 
shown that the breeding and crossing of native corns has been of im- 
mense value to modern agriculture. The book is well illustrated and is 
an example of the excellent work of the Torch Press. 


WALTER HovuGH 


Susquehanna Archaeological Expedition. Second Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission. Harrisburg, 1918. Pp. 117-151. 
As one of the two joint-leaders of the Susquehanna River Archaeolo- 

gical Expedition of 1916, the writer is placed in a somewhat difficult 


position in reviewing the reports rendered the Pennsylvania Historical 
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Commission by Messrs. Moorehead and Donehoo, yet he finds that so 
many of the points raised by these two students of archaeology co- 
incide so well with his own beliefs and theories that he is able to endorse 
most of their statements in toto. 

‘he report is in two parts, the first of which is entitled “A Brief 
Summary of the Archaeology of the Susquehanna” by Warren K. 
Moorehead. Mr. Moorehead has given a short sketch of the history of 
the expedition, the expense of which, he omits to state, was largely 
borne by the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 

The finds along the river show the presence of two distinct cultures, 
an older Algonkian culture, the remains of which were found in sparse 
numbers from the source to the mouth of the river, and a later Iroquoian 
type occurring in specialized localities. Of the two cultures the second is 
the most important and interesting, as it relates to the hitherto scien- 
tifica'ly unknown Andaste or Susquehannock, a southern branch of Iro- 
quois. A large cemetery of these people was found near the mouth of the 
Chemung river, near Athens, Pa., in which 57 skeletons were discovered. 
With the skeletons were whole and broken pottery vessels, native clay 
pipes, triangular arrowheads of stone, and a few trade articles showing 
that these people had had slight early contact with the whites. The 
objects were of pure Iroquoian type, though slightly different from the 
known remains of the Five Nations, resembling more closely the Erie 
forms. 

Nearer the Pennsylvania-Maryland border further Andaste sites 
were located, which yielded specimens of the same nature as those dis- 
covered near Athens, but mixed with them were a large proportion of 
Algonkian remains. It is a historic fact, however, that certain of the 
Algonkian tribes were colonized on these sites with the Andaste. 

The second paper is entitled ‘“‘The Susquehanna Archaeological 


Expedition”’ by the Rev. G. P. Donehoo. Mr. Donehoo also gives some 
account of the itinerary of the party, but goes further into the theoretical 
side of the work. The writer has no fault to find with Mr. Donehoo’s 
deductions, although he disagrees with some minor details. Mr. Done- 
hoo justly remarks in concluding: 

No state in the Union affords a larger field than Pennsylvania for investiga- 
tion of aboriginal occupation, and yet, less has been done in this state than in 
almost any other in the entire Union. Your secretary earnestly hopes that the 


work of this expedition may be only the beginning of such work in this state. 


Mr. Donehoo’s appeal is just, and well worthy of attention; here 


lies a large field for eastern archaeological research. 


ALANSON SKINNER 
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ASIA 


Racial Types in the Philippine Islands. Louis R. SULLIVAN. (American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. xxi, pt. 1.) New York, 1918. 
While making studies for the purpose of installing a somatological 

exhibit, Mr. Sullivan brought together the scattered observations of 

many writers on the Philippine population, which he uses as the basis for 
this study. 

He gives us a brief review of the literature, the conclusions of earlier 
writers, and then subjects their data to a critical examination in an at- 
tempt to trace the racial affinities of the various Philippine peoples, and 
to determine whether or no there is any justification in assuming more 
than one racial type in the Islands, aside from the Negrito. 

The study of hair, eyes, stature, cephalic index, and nasal index, 
shows that the population—other than the pygmy—can be roughly 
divided into three groups with the Christianized natives of the lowlands 
and the Pagan mountaineers at the two extremes, while the Moham- 
medanized natives are scattered throughout the range of the other groups. 
The average height of the Filipino is below 165 centimeters, while the 
tendency of the whole population is toward shortheadedness. The 
Negrito and all the Christianized groups, except one, have a cephalic 
index of 81 or above, while the Mohammedans range between 79 and 85. 
The Pagans, on the other hand, show two modes, one at 78 and the other 
at 81, but on the whole they are longer-headed than the other groups, 
a fact which argues against the theory that they are a mixture of Malay 
and Negrito elements for “it is difficult to understand how a cross be- 


tween two short-headed groups would result in a long head (p. 36) 


The most interesting part of the work is that containing the tables 
of correlations and the deductions based on them. The first of these 
correlations is between the cephalic and nasal indices; the second is a 
graphic correlation of stature, cephalic and nasal indices. The latter 
yields us three forms of triangles, one of which contains nearly all the 
Christianized tribes and in which little variability is to be noticed; 
another contains the Negrito groups likewise presenting a distinct form; 
but considerable variation occurs when we compare the triangles repre- 
senting the Pagan peoples. 

In his general discussion, the author comes to the conclusion that 
the data used seem to indicate that the bulk of the population may be 
included in three racial types—Malay, Indonesian, and Negrito. It 


should be noted, however, that the term Indonesian, as used by Sullivan, 
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is not that used by many other writers. it refers to tliose people, 
the totality of whose characters sugges ongoloid affir ities, but less 
pronounced than those of the Maiay; » kas straig + or wavy, black 
or dark brown hair; in whose e, es viong: .loid fold is less common 


than in the Malay; whose heads are the iongest **: the Islands; but whose 
noses are short and wide. 

Comparing the Philippines with the neighboring countries, Sullivan 
finds that the anthropometric data available -eems to indicate that te 
pre-Dravidian element of the Malay Peninsula—representcua by che 
Sakai, Senoi, and others—is not present in the Philippines; that the 
Indonesian type—represented by the Dayak, Murut and other grouy 
of Borneo and nearby islands—occurs in the Philippin«: in the Bon.ok, 
Nabaloi, Ifugao, etc.; while the Malay type inhabits the coast region; of 
nearly all the territory under discussion. 

Special emphasis should be placed on the author’s warning that she 
racial relationships in the archipelago are not as simple as -he summary 
vould suggest, or that any one of the tribes mentioned is purely repre- 
sentative of one racial type (p. 55). Although the average of the popula- 
tion may justify us in assigning tribal or cultural groups to one or other of 
the divisions enumerated, it should not be inferred that there is any 
thing approaching a pure ‘‘isduonesian”’ tribe in the Philippines. The 


yreatest mixture occurs in every group and villa of the Pagan and 
Ys I 


Mohammedan tribes, and only to a slightly less deg: .mong the Chris- 
tianized or ‘“‘ Malay”’ peoples. 

Mr. Sullivan evidently finds corsiderable difficulty in reconciling 
the ‘‘ Bontok Igorot’’ measured by | cnks with those described by Kroeber. 
The same difficulty was met by the reviewer until it became evident that 
the latter correspond closely to the Lepanto-Benguet Igorot described 
by Bean, and the Ifugao of Barrows. A glance at the graphic correla- 
tions in fig. 6 makes this point quite evident. About one third of Dr. 
Kroeber’s subjects came from Alap, a village which is near the southern 
end of the Bontok culture area, but whose inhabitants evidently are more 
closely related to the people of the south than are the Bontok proper. 

The paper is the first important résumé of the entire subject, and as 
such it brings forcibly to our attention how meager is our information 
concerning a large part of the Philippine population. Doubtless several 
of Mr. Sullivan’s classifications will have to be changed in the light of 


fuller data, but this clear, concise presentation of the available material 


at this time is most welcome. 


Fay-Coorer COLE 
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Nabaloi Songs. C. R. Moss and A. L. Kroeber. (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
vol. 15, no. 2, pp. 187-207, May 1919.) 

The texts of the songs presented in the article were collected and 
translated by C. R. Moss in the Philippines in 1915. The melodies were 
transcribed by ear by Teodoro Francisco. Accepting these at their face 
value Dr. Kroeber undertook the analysis. The material is not very full 
comprising in all only twelve little melodies, three of which are unques- 
tionably the same, although accompanied by different texts and in one 
case transposed a fourth downward and introducing one semitone. The 
songs are taken from two tribes. 

Some peculiar instances of rhyme occur in the texts to which Dr. 
Kroeber calls attention, but his chief interest and effort is concentrated 
onthe music. He has first divided the songs into phrases but the present 
writer feels that in one case this has not been correctly accomplished. 
No. 5 was transcribed as follows and divided by Dr. Kroeber into three 
phrases at the points marked Y and Z. 


Y z 

be 

In this case the slurred motifs and natural division of the words are 

important. It is obvious from a purely musical standpoint that the 


division at Y is wrong. The only possible places for a separation occur 


in the middle of the third, or at the end of the fourth measure The 
text decides the matter, for the division of a phrase can never be a ned 
to occur in the middle of a word. Therefore it should be made at“ s.ng”’ 


in the middle of the third measure. Thus we find the first melodic 
p ‘rase two and a half measures long, the second three and a half, and the 
third again two and a half. The correctness of the transcription is 
doubtful, however, for the whole character of the piece suggests a 3-4 
meter. Consistency, and the hold at the end of the song would also 
argue for this assumption. It will be noted that the two eighth-note 
d’s occur alternately on the first and second beats of the measures in 
identical melodic phrases. As it is also very difficult to conceive the 
accent on the first two eighths, the following arrangement of measures 
seems more satisfactory, although it is admitted that its preference may 
be due to musical habit. 
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Having, however, no opportunity to satisfy ourselves that such an as- 
sumption is correct, we are obliged to accept the melody as it stands, but 
with the revised phrasing suggested. 

Obvious errors on the part of the transcriber occur in Nos. 6 and It. 
The former is a melodic theme and its repetition, which are clike in all 
but the final tone. The same plan should hold for the position of the 


measure bars in the first as in the second case. Thus instead of 


we should expect 
z 


~ 


or 
z 
; 
It is immaterial which is selected except that shorter measures are 
simpler. The principal point is that the song is composed of two parts, 
each developed in three little sections. That Dr. Krocber saw this is 


indicated by the position of Z. 


in No. 11 the presence ol the acce: reveals the fact ‘hat togeth r 
with an inconsistency similar to that in No. 6, the melody has been 
metrically misconceived. A very common error in taking niusical <‘icta- 
tion is to assume that the first tone heard is on an accented beat. Its 


proper place in the metrical division can best be determined by referring 
it to the accents which subsequently occur and to phrases in other parts 


of the song which show identical melodic situations. Thus 


Bing 


is properly 


= > 
The words have obviously been adapted to the melody. Note the repe- 
tition of syllables to fill the discrepancies. 

This confirms the division of the tune into three sections, determined 
not only by the strong accents but also by the melodic composition. 

The point which particularly interests Dr. Kroeber is the determina- 


tion of the Nabaloi scale. He observes the tendency of transcribers 
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familiar with our systems to unconsciously ‘adapt music heard to our 
scales. This is especially likely as it is necessary to use our notation 
which, after all, provides only for a few out of many possible pitches with- 
in the octave. He feels however, that the melodic inaccuracies which 
occur from these circumstances are unlikely to extend beyond a stand- 
ardizing of slight deviations or vaguenesses of pitch not exceeding a 
fraction of a semitone. 

Although Dr. Kroeber remarks that many primitive people have 
much less feeling for tonality than we exact, he assumes for argument 
that some tonic must exist in accordance with which the other tones 
of the scale may be determined in order. He realizes that there are 
several places in a song with which a tonic feeling might be associated 
but says that the one way to determine with which of these conditions 
the tonic actually may be connected is to proceed by the trial and error 
process. He thus assumes that the song ends on the tonic. For con- 
venience and simplicity he then calls every final tone C, and accordingly 
transposes each song so that its origiizal interval relationships to this 
‘“‘tonic’’ may be preserved. Using C as 2 point of contact for the re- 
sulting groups of tone material comprising each tune, he derives a com- 
posite scale of more than an octave with the following interval relation- 
ship in which this “‘tonic’’ appears near the middle: F Ab Bb c eb f s 8 
is a very interesting scale composed of two identical halves with F as 
initial point for the former half, c for the latter. He makes the surprising 
discovery that the scale ranges more than one octave, but the greatest 
range in any melody is less than an octave and that clearly there is no 
feeling for the octave as an interval. 

For six of the songs, not including the two duplicate melodies which 
would make eight, he finds that the tones fall within this scale, although 
in three of them there is not a complete conformity in range or choice 
of tones. The four remaining agree neither with the preceding six, nor 
with each other except that they replace the minor third by the second. 
Other discrepancies are two substitutions of A for Ab and one of E for F, 
which altogether seem rather numerous and persistent for such a small 
group of songs. Disregarding them, three more songs fit the scale, but 
one, No. 6, stands apart. To explain the presence of the second rather 
than the minor third in four cases, Dr. Kroeber suggests that they are 
a fluctuating attempt at the same interval or that the transcriber did 
not hear them correctly. This theory is untenable, first because a half 


n is really a very appreciable interval, as great as the entire range 


in which, but a half step higher, the third usually varies from minor 
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to major; secondly, the difference in tonal character between the second 
and third is much more marked than that between a tonic and its octave 
or fifth so that their confusion, especially by the transcriber who had some 
European musical training, is very unlikely. He adds that at any rate 
the two substitutions of A for Ab and the one of E for F could be 
similarly equated with the more regular Ab and F, although how he 
reached this conclusion is difficult to determine, especially as the F is 
the octave of the tonic which certainly would not be confused with the 
seventh even if the octave as an interval were not used, a fact not 
conclusively proved by this small collection of tunes. To better ac- 
count for the three songs which fit the scale than by disregarding the 
discrepancies, Dr. Kroeber assumes that the tonic may not invariably 
occur as the final tone but may be that directly above or below it. 
However, if we begin making such allowances the whole structure 
of the premise falls down, and by trying a sufficient number of possi- 
bilities all songs could be made to fit any scale selected. Dr. Kroeber 
finds that in two cases the scheme works, but that it does is wholly due 
to the limited number of tones available in any of the songs. Were he 
dealing with a Hindu scale where there are twenty-six divisions of the 
octave he might yet be working on the problem. 

We have, however, just as much right to assume that the tonic 
is the first tone, or that on which pauses most often occur, or that which 
is oftenest repeated, or that which receives the greatest number of ac- 
cents, or perhaps the most plausible of all, the lowest tone. Dr. Kroeber 
has not examined the songs from these standpoints, or at least has 
not mentioned having done so in his article, being satisfied with his first 
analysis. Let us examine them from the first and last standpoints, as 
possibly preferable assumptions. 

Accepting the tonic as the first tone, calling this c and transposing 


the others accordingly, we secure the following table: 


I F G A c d 

2,9 F G A c d e 

4 F G \ Bed e 

3 c 
G Bb ec d 

6. “a Bec 

c eb f g b> 
8. AD c ep 

10. A c d e 

II. ec d f 

12. G Bp c d 


In No. 4, which is in all respects except one changing note exactly the 
same melody as Nos. 2 and 9, we find an extra tone B. We have, under 
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the circumstances, every right to include it in the scale since it occurs 
together with the other tones, although its use here argues that it is 
relatively unimportant. We see that six of the songs, Nos. I, 2, 4, 9, 6 
and 10 belong to the same scale although not all the tones are repre- 
sented in every case, by no means a necessary condition. On the other 
hand, Nos. 3 and 11 contain the same tones but in the octave above the 
tonic rather tl in that below. This does not affect the scale as a 
group of Loncs ransposition an octave up or down is always per- 
missible, so tha. in all eight songs suggest one scale system. Of the 
remainder, two, Nos. 5 and 12, add Bb, one, No. 7, bp and eb, and one 
No. 8, Ab and eb. Combined, these tones are: 
F G (Ab) A (Bb) Bcd (eb) e f ga (bb) 

The problematic tones are placed in parentheses. If similar tones 
be transposed to come within one octave we have F G (Ab) A (Bb) B 
cd (eb) e, a diatonic scale with semitones between the second and third 
the third and fourth, and the sixth and seventh. The first of these is 
ne of the most frequent chromatics encountered in singing, and com- 
monly distinguishes our minor from major tonalities. The second 
offers the biggest problem, as the perfect fourth is among the doubtful 
tones while the augmented fourth occurred with the regular scale (but 
ynly as a changing note with the fifth). However, we do not know that 
the Bb does not form part of the regular system and b¥ a chromatic. 
At any rate we encounter it oftener than b4, three times to one. The 
lowered seventh is the sixth partial of a fundamental tone and not 
particularly difficult to hear in the tones emitted by a vibrating body 
whose fundamental is low in pitch. In some parts of the world it was 
used long before the major seventh, and its presence here should not 
occasion surprise. 

The question remains, after settling on the tones of the scale whether 
their order should not begin with the tonic. This appears reasonable. 
Certainly it is as permissible to transpose lower tones an octave higher 
as to do the reverse, even if in the songs some tones of the scale are 
habitually used below the tonic. Theref he scale should be written 

cd (eb) ef g (ab) a (by) b 
The only difference of tone relationships caused by this arrangement 
rests in the loss of the semitone between the fourth and the fifth, namely 
b, and a gain of a minor sixth. The principal tones remain the same. 
The fluctuation of thirds and sixths is just as it is to be {01a in the 


majority of musical systems,—common, distinguishing the ior or 
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minor mode as the case may be. It seems that on the whole this solu- 
tion is more satisfactory than that achieved by Dr. Kroeber, more in 
conformity with what might be expected from the auditory impression 
gained when hearing the songs, and that the discrepancies are fewer and 
explained more logically. 

However, for the sake of argument, let us take the lowest tone as 
tonic. The following table results; 


I d ga 

2,4,9 d ga b 
3 e I g a 

6 < d eb 

7 I bb 

8. e 

10. c I 

II. ec d f 

12. c e? I 


Note, in this table as well as in the other, the frequent appearance of 
the fourth and especially the fifth in connection with the tonic. The 
result is two distinct scale groups, one comprising c d e f (f#) g a b to 
which seven songs conform, purely major, with one solitary instance of 
a chromatic; and the other c d ed f g bb to which the other five belong. 
The similarity between this result and that of the first analysis is striking, 
particularly if we combine the major and minor scales in the second case. 

It is evident that these analyses are, because of their foundation 
on arbitrary tonics, quite as open to criticism as was Dr. Kroeber’s, but 
that their results do not involve as many discrepancies which are con- 
flicting, as did his. If we could discover a tonic, the exact nature of the 
Nabaloi scale or scales could be easily solved. Without direct informa- 
tion from the people themselves, or an investigation of their musical 
instruments, the determination of their scale would be a difficult matter. 
Were there enough examples of songs, the scale might be determined with- 
out these aids by comparing the tone relationships as they appear in 
each song, and using as points of contact the most characteristic tone 
groups. However, this would be an extremely complicated procedure, 
a description of which would be too long for a review, especially as 
several possibilities are open in the way of combining the tonal content 
of the songs, as they are given here in notation, a choice of which would 
depend on several governing circumstances and the personal opinion of 


the analyst. Perhaps a brief sketch may be permitted. 
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Clearly a major hexatonic scale or tone group such as is employed 
in Nos. 2, 4,9, which is a major seventh in range, is fuller than the 
other groups and probably comes nearer to the complete Nabaloi scale 
of major character than do the others. No matter what the tonic may 
be, the song is major in feeling, because of the play on two different 
groups of three tomes each which extend over major thirds and are 
separated by whole step intervals. Nos. 1 and 8 belong to this same tone 
group, although confined to a smaller number of tones. Whether or 
not a perfect fourth might be included in the order of tones as arranged 
here from lowest to highest, as part of a more complete scale, cannot be 
settled without a larger collection, although Nos. 3 and 11 would sug- 
gest that its simple interval relationship had been felt. We are also 
doubtful of the permanent value of b4 as an augmented fourth and we 
exclude it when speaking of the scale as hexatonic. The tonal content 
of No. 11 could have been derived from the second, third and fourth 
tones of the hexatonic scale. 

There is also an appreciation of minor values as evinced by No. 
7, where two minor thirds occur, one above, the other below, the 
characteristic formation of three tones, which also appear, as far as in- 
terval construction is concerned, in the upper and lower halves of the 
hexatonic scale. Nos. 5, 10, and 12 may belong to either system, for it 
is easily seen that they have points in common. If the b4 found in 
No. 9 (transposed to the pitch of 2 and 4) be taken as achromatic in the 
major hexatonic system, No. 3 will be seen to possess an interval struc- 
ture which corresponds to that lying from the second to the highest 
tones. No. 6 with its semitone, would also then coincide in tonal struc- 
ture with the third, fourth, and fifth tones of the same set. At any rate, 
all of the songs involved will be found to fit, in tonal structure and re- 
lationship, either with the major system of No. 9, which includes the 
augmented fourth, or the micor system of No. 7. Since the latter is in 
its interval formation exactly the same from e to b as the major system 
is from a to e’, or from g to d’ the same as from f to c’, disregarding in 
both cases the b4 which is evidently not of first importance as a scale tone, 
they clearly are related. If we superimposed them, using as points of 
contact the tones f—a and g—b by transposing the system of No. 7 a step 
downward, we would obtain a system of intervals to which all the songs 
would be found to fit by making use of the semitone b-c’, in the case of 
Nos. 3 and 6. The scale would be as follows: 
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The reader must bear in mind that this last system has been evolved 
purely from a study of interval relations regardless of actual pitch or of 
a tonic. Within a scale like this last, no matter to what degree of the 
staff it might be transposed, would be found all of the tone combinations 
appearing in the tables of tonal content as they are given for each song, 
not as they are, in actual pitch, but as they are in interval relation, and 
some of them could be found in more than one place. That the groups 
differ somewhat in actual pitch when sung, should not be surprising, for 
voices differ and memory for absolute pitch is rare. Whether such a 
complete system is recognized as a whole by the people, or had its origin 
in an insirument is a matter of conjecture. Possibly there are two 
or three smaller systems like a major hexatonic, a five-toned scale as 
in No. 7 and a tone succession like that of No. 6. We can not tell with- 
out a larger collection of songs. The tone material of the two addi- 
tional songs given by Dr. Kroeber on p. 203 presumably belongs to a 
major hexatonic system like that of Nos. 2, 4. This is particularly true 
of the first. That of the second could have been taken from the second, 
third, fourth and fifth tones of such a system. 

The points brought out by Dr. Kroeber in the paragraph on in- 
tervals, and in the section on rhythm are interesting. Those which 
the present writer would call in question have already been covered 
by these remarks and will be evident to the reader without further 
discussion. 

HELEN H. ROBERTS 


A propos d'une carte javanaise du XV®* siécle. GABRIEL FERRAND. 

(Journal asiatique, 1918, 11, pp. 159-170.) 

To some extent, this article is of interest to Americanists. Alfonso 
d’Albuquerque, in one of his letters addressed to Dom Manuel, King of 
Portugal, and dated April first, 1512, describes a chart made by a pilot of 
Java, the geographical names being written in Javanese characters and 
comprising among others such names as the Cape of Good Hope, Portu- 
gal, and the country of Brazil (terra do brasyll). As d’Albuquerque 
affirms that this Javanese chart was well known in 1511, M. Ferrand 
dates it back in the fifteenth century, and remarks that, even if merely 
the first years of the sixteenth century would be retained, the problem 
remains as to how a Javanese cartographer at that time could have had 
cognizance of Brazil. I should even go farther and suggest that the 
foundation of the said chart might be traced to several centuries earlier; 
for the Javanese, as M. Ferrand very aptly points out on the basis of 
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documentary evidence, have practised navigation from very early times, 
and naturaily constructed charts of their sea-routes. These were gradu- 
ally perfected, and new discoveries were added to them, as occasion 
offered. Thus it is perfectly intelligible that between 1499 or 1500 (the 
dates of the Spanish and Portuguese discoveries of Brazil) and 1512, 
the name of Brazil might have become known in Java, and certainly 
through the medium of the Portuguese who coined the name Brazil, 
and thus was duly placed on the Javanese maps. The “ Terra de Brazil”’ 
is entered on the Lenox Globe of circa 1510 (J. Fiske, Discovery of America, 
vol. 11, pj 120),and our cartographers familiar with the early maps of South 
America might be able to tell us on what map the name Brazil appears 
for the first time. An idea which should always remain uppermost in 
our mind is that the world is so small, has always been small, and was 
made smaller than ever before through the discovery of America. 
B. LAUFER 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


WEsSTO AND CHISCA 


THE intrinsic importance of the Westo enigma would not, perhaps, 
justify further discussion in these pages.' But the ramifications of 
the problem are wide, and many deductions may be drawn from any 
solutio: adopted. The most rigorous criticism of all the evidence is 
therefore imperative at this stage. 

In an effort to close an annoying gap in classification Dr. John R. 
Swanton has recently argued for the identity of the Westo with the 
Chisca of the Spaniards and the Cisca of the French. Chisca or Cisca 
in turn he regards as one of the several divisions or migrations of the 
Yuchi. Accepting as he does my identification of Westo and Rickahoc- 
kans, he has found in his formula of Yuchean affiliation a solution for three 
of the most persistent puzzles of southern Indian synonymy. 

With Swanton’s identification of Chisca-Cisca and Yuchi this note 
is not primarily concerned. From the location of the Cisca in the La 
Salle accounts and in the Franquelin map’ of La Salle’s discoveries, 
on the upper waters of one of the southern tributaries of the Ohio, they 
might be either Yuchi or Shawnee. The removal of some of the Cisca 
to Ft. St. Louis with bands known to be Shawnee lends weight to the 
latter surmise. Other evidence which Dr. Swanton adduces, however, 
tends to substantiate his assumption that they were irdeed Yuchi'—in 
itself a contribution of no little value to the systematic classification of 
the southeastern tribes. 

Dr. Swanton has rightly laid emphasis upon the fact that the Yuchi, 
like the Shawnee, early disintegrated into a number of more or less separ- 
ate groups. To the Tennessee river and Savannah river groups noted in 

1 See American Anthropologist, vol. XX, pp. 331-337; vol. 21, pp. 213-216. 

2 Reproduced in C. A. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, vol. "1, p. 92. 

® The following items may be of interest in this connection. In 1750 two South 
Carolina traders, Peter Randon and Stephen Forest, were licensed to trade among the 
Lower Creeks, and to each were assigned the same three viliages, including the “* Uch- 
ees’’ and the ‘‘Chisquitooloosasa,” “‘in the Forks of the Lower Creeks.’’ Indian 
Commissioners’ Journals (MSS., Columbia, S. C.), June 21 and July 5, 1750, vol. 1, 
pp. 150-151. In @ later list, of 1764, “‘“Chiscatalousa”’ was again named as a Lower 
Creek town with thirty “‘gun men” and one hundred and fifty inhabitants. Public 
Record Office, Board of Trade Papers, Plantations General, vol. XXII, p. 165. 
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my former discussion of this matter, he adds mention of the Ogechee 
and the Chisca.' He finds no logical difficulty, therefore, in assuming the 
existence of a Westo tribe of Yuchi. And, indeed, the difficulties which 
confront this hypothesis are not logical, but historical. The problem 
remains, to identify the Westo certainly with some group known to be 
Yuchi. The objections to identifying them with the Savannah River 
division (the Hogologees of Swanton’s classification) I have previously 
pointed out, and Dr. Swanton now concedes that the migration of the 
latter ‘‘ may have been subsequent to the expulsion of the Westo in 1681’’— 
a concession which is fatal to the argument from location as it was ori- 
ginally advanced by Swanton and Speck. Though in one part of his 
latest contribution Dr. Swanton appears to find new support for that 
argument in a Spanish document of 1662, in summing up he has chosen 
rather to avoid that issue and to solve the probiem by identifying the 
Westo, no longer with the Savannah River group, but with another tribe, 
probably Yuchi, whose presence east of the mountains in the seventeenth 
century can be positively asserted: the Chisca or Cisca. 

Extended comment on the two very interesting—and very obscure— 


documents which Dr. Swanton quotes is not in place, in view of the 


clear-cut counter evidence cited below. Dr. Swanton’s interpretation, 
thouzh ingenious, is perhaps-over subtle. The passages in which he 


finds references to the southern movement of the Rickahockans and to the 
expulsion of the Westo are open to other explanations, though it may be 
admitted that the coincidences are striking. At most they justify a 
conjectural identification (such as that which I set forth in my sug- 
gestion of a possible Iroquoian affiliation), to be confirmed or rejected 
in the light of further studies. And in this case investigation reveals 
the following pertinent fact: 

“Two days before my departure’ from the Westo town, Henry 
Woodward recited in his Westo narrative (1674), “arrived two Savana 

1In the matter of terminology, after examining a large number ot English refer- 
ences to the several divisions of Yuchi, I have been unable to find such regularity as 
Dr. Swanton has asserted. For instance, the Moll map of 1720 shows “ Tohogalegas”’ 
on the Tennessee river, ‘‘ Tohogaleas"’ on the Savannah, “‘Ewches"’ on the Altamaha. 
An earlier reference to the Savannah River tribe, in the Commons House Journals (MSS.., 
Columbia, S. C.) of April 23, 1709, exhibits a variant of the Algonquian form, ‘* Toho- 
goligo.”” On the other hand, the supposed Muskhogean form appears in the descrip- 
tion of the Tennessee river, on the Nairne-Crisp map (1711), as the “‘Cussate alias 
Hockelege."” The English recognized a close connection between the Tennessee and 
Savannah groups. When, in 1714, ‘““Chestowee"’ town was cut off by the Cherokee 
at the instigation of English traders, the latter, it was charged, urged the Indians 
“*to goe cut off the other Euchees at the Savano Town too or else there would be no 


Travaling."’ Indian Commissioners’ Journals, May 5, 1714. 
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Indians living as they said twenty days journey West Southwardly 
from them. There was none here that understood them, but by signes 
they intreated freindship of the Westoes, showeing that the Cussetaws, 
Chaesaws and Chiskers were intended to come downe and fight the Wes- 
toes. At which news they expeditiously repaired their pallisadoes, 
keeping watch all night.’” 

The identity of the allies of the Kashita has been obscured by the 
a!terations which the editor of the Shaftesbury Papers, Langdon Cheves, 
made in the text at this point. He printed, arbitrarily, ‘‘Checsaws and 
Chiokees,”” which he interpreted Chickasaws and Keyokees. But in 
a foot-note he recorded that the copyist had written ‘‘Chaesaws and 
Chiskers.”” The editor of the Calendar of State Papers, moreover, has 
printed substantially those forms, which cannot be regarded as corrup- 
tions. Question might arise whether the “‘Chaesaw’’ were Chiaha, as 
seems likely; but ‘“‘Chiskers”’ or “‘ Chiskews’ can only mean Chisca. 

Since, then, the Chisca were among the numerous enemies of the 
Westo, the theory of their identity must be rejected. 

VERNER W. CRANE 

ANN ARBOR, 

MICHIGAN 
NoTE ON Navajo War DANCE 


On the night of September 30, 1918, I saw in the neighborhood of 
Houck’s Tanks, New Mexico, a performance of the nda or girl dance 
part of the Navajo war dance which figures as a curing ceremonial. 
On comparing my notes with the account of the entire ceremonial 
given by the Franciscan Fathers,? my observations seem to supple- 
ment in minor particulars the careful analysis of the Fathers. 

Guided by a Navajo who came out from his hogan to answer ques- 
tions and given a lift in one of the many wagons bound for the encamp- 
ment, I arrived there at 9 p.m. The place was about three miles north- 
east of Houck. The circle of wagons, of horsemen, and horsewomen, 
and of sitting or recumbent figures was lit up by several small fires and, 
later, when the dancing began, by a huge fire on the edge of the circle 
opposite the choir. The choir of ten or twelve younger men were sing- 
ing, standing close together about a drum and swaying a little to the 


rythm. The singing continued for an hour or so, then paused during 


1 Woodward's relation is most accessible in Salley (ed.), Narratives of Early Caro- 


lina, py 


130-134. The text is reproduced from that published in Collections of the 
South Carolina Historical Society, vol. v, pp. 456-462, which was edited by Langdon 
Cheves. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1669-1674, p. 634. 

3 An Ethnological Dictionary of the Navaho Language, pp. 366-76. St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1910. 
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the building of the big fire to be resumed and kept up with but brief 
breaks until dawn. About 10, after the fire was made and a little while 
before the singing was resumed, a girl crossed the circle, carrying up- | 
right a staff about three feet long surmounted by what looked like a bunch 
of yellow bloom and with ribbon streamers and two or more pendant | 
eagle feathers. This was the ceremonial rattle-stick and it was carried, 
I was told, by the daughter of the medicine-man in charge of the cere- | 
monial. (It was “like the cross.”’) This girl was accompanied by two 
or thre girls bundled up like herself in the usual black blenket and wear- 
ing the usual long full skirt and the usual moccasins. The girls wandered 
around a little, then each selected a horseman from those who had drawn 
up closer to the edge of the circle. Meanwhile the choir resumed and 


other girls wandered into the circle, sometimes single, sometimes in twos 


or threes. A girl would first take hold of the horse’s bridle and attempt 
to drag the horse forward. Horse and rider puiled back. In one case 
a girl was pulling so hard that the rein gave way and she fell over back- 
wards. After a little the girl would take hold of the rider’s coat or his 
hand and tug at him with increasing vigor and never yielding persistence. 
The rider would pull back, perhaps for two or three minutes only, perhaps 
for as long as ten or fifteen minutes. As a rule no words were said, 
but in one case I noticed the girl and boy talking together after he had 
slipped off his horse. During this roughhouse the girl would try to pull 
the rider or perhaps the recumbent man to his feet who would laugh a 
little or grin with exactly the same expression as characterizes a white 
man when a girl exerts herself against him—an amused and indulgent 


expression suggesting sexual stimulation. The girls neither smiled nor 


looked perturbed, but stolidly went about the business of getting their 
partner. Succeeding, the girl grasped her partner's coat near the pocket 
and walked with him into the circle and then, still holding onto him, she 
began to single step around him with a fairly lively hop. He shuffled 
around after her, keeping his arms folded or his hands in his pockets. 
The two were about three-quarters back to back. The circuit followed 
was 2 matter of indifference. The dance songs were rather short, two, 
three or four minutes, arid after a brief pause, during which the girl 
kept her hold on the man’s coat, the same couple would renew their 

dance, dancing several times together. In certain cases I saw the man | 
break away, pursued by the girl. In one case I saw the man running 

after the girl. Another girl came ro her support and the man desisted. 

A dozen or more couples might be dancing at the same time. The girl | 
with the rattle-stick was a noticeably indefatigable dancer, holding her 
stick erect in the dance. 
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“The girls are making money,” said the Navajo in the automobile 
to which I was escorted about midnight. A man gives the girl he dances 
with from twenty-five to fifty cents. Only girls or celibate women are 
expected to dance. Were a married woman to dance, her husband would 
have nothing more to do with her. Any man might dance. (As a 
matter of fact, as far as I could see, only the younger people, girls, some 
as young as fifteen or sixteen, or young men, were dancing.) Relatives 
might not dance together. This was the second night of the three night 
dancing. The dance was for a woman who had been sick two years. 
It would cost her people a lot—sheep, blankets, etc. About the dance 
as a war ceremonial my acquaintance was non-communicative, even after 
I mentioned casually that I had heard of the dance as a scalp dance from 
a Zui who was riding over from Zufii to see it, and expected to see a 
scalp, perhaps a Mexican’s, perhaps a white man’s, brought out on a 
pole early in the morning. 

After midnight the dancing began to slacken. Girls began to look 
for partners on the outskirts of the group, and frequently the men seri- 
ously refused, moving away. Then about 1 A.M. the dancing stopped. 
For an hour longer the family in the automobile sat listening to the 
choir and then withdrew a few hundred yards to light a fire and eat a 
supper of roasted mutton, coffee, and layer cake before lying down for a 
few hours sleep. 

After sunrise the encampment of about five hundred persons began 
to break up, the Houck residents getting off in their wagons and ahorse 
before the other of the two groups, a “bunch” from Red Rock (?) to 
the west. In our own unique automobile group breakfast was late and 
as I had gone supperless because of the pain of a sprained ankle it was 
with an ill grace I waited for a cup of coffee, waited with the mother 
and the girls and the baby until the men and boys had quite finished 
eating. . The category of guest appears not to overrule the category of sex 
in Navajo practice, or, perhaps, unlike the Pueblo Indians where male 
and female eat together, Navajo are also unlike their town neighbors 
who serve guests more quickly than self. 

Unfortunately I had to forego seeing the rest of this ceremonial and 
go on to Laguna where there was soon to be held a dance of the chakwena, 
masks closely associated with the war gods, a ceremonial which also in- 
cluded curing rites. Between the war cult and the curing cults there are, 
among Navajo and Pueblo Indians alike, close connections. 

CLEWs PARSONS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, INCORPORATED 


MEETING OF OCTOBER 28, 1918 

THE Society met at 8.15 p.m. in the Academy room, with Dr. Clark 
Wissler in the chair. Dr. Frederick Schleiter delivered a lecture entitled 
“Religion and Culture,’”’ embodying a brief review of a forthcoming 
book by himself of the same title. The following abstract was given 
by the speaker. 

The general theoretical work on religion a.tempts to deal with the 
entire subject as such and at large, free from the exigencies of time and 
place, thus disregarding, in large part, the actual ethnographic phenomena 
and presenting an abstract type. Attempts have been made to formulate 
the laws of religion and the order of its development upon the basis of 
(1) the intensive study of a limited geographical area or period of history 
and (2) data gathered from all parts of the world and all periods of 
history (the comparative method). In both cases the formulation of an 
abstract type is the result of the investigation 

One group of theorists has attempted to show that the idea of spirit 
represents the most primitive religious concept of man and that, second- 
arily, other ideas, rites, and ceremonies have been elaborated on the basis 
of it, whereas another group has contended that the idea of an impersonal 
magical power represents the most primitive religious idea and that 
concepts regarding spirits have only arisen later in history. 

Both theories, however, completely disregard the historical irm- 
portance of the phenomena of emanation and beliefs regarding the con- 
crete powers, properties and virtues of various objects, such as stones, 
gems, etc., especially those which possess magnetic or electrical properties 
such as amber, the loadstone, etc. In cases of this type belief in an 
abstract, universally diffused magical power (mana) is not implied but 
the ideas involved are rather concerned with the specific potentialities 
of various objects and have played a very large and important part in 
the development of magic and religion. 

If we consider causality in its relationship to magico-religious phe- 
nomena a peculiar and anomalous situation at once confronts us. It 
has frequently been assumed that primitive man is continually on the 
lookout for causes and that by means of their discovery he is enabled to 
405 
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exert control over the processes of nature. This reduces causality to a 
purely rationalistic procedure. A dispassionate examination of widely 
diversified data, however, indicates that different mental processes have 
led to the attribution of a causal relationship between two or more 
elements. (1) Many superstitions, for example, involving causal rela- 
tions, are not the result of a deliberate inquiry on the part of an indi- 
vidual but are simply accepted from his folkloristic background. (2) 
Again the repeated conjunction of events in nature may lead to the 
attribution of a causal relationship between them, as is illustrated in 
Hume’s celebrated treatment of habit as a basis of all causes. (3) 
Emotional and affectivistic processes may lead to the formation. of 
causal relations, etc. Bearing in mind these diverse mental processes 
which are involved in various causal relations and which have determined 
them we may say that there is here involved an excellent illustration of 
the process of convergence,—many diverse mental processes leading to 
the same result, vizs., that between two or more elements a dynamic 


relationship is predicated. 


MEETING OF NOVEMBER 25, 1918 

THE American Ethnological Society met in the Academy room at 
8:15 p.m. with Dr. Clark Wissler in the chair. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell read a paper on the Cheyenne as Indian 
Traders. On the basis of the early documentary sources the speaker 
expounded the varied trade relations of the Cheyenne and other Plains 
tribes, including the Kiowa, Comanche, and Arapaho. 

Dr. Southwick launched a discussion on the aboriginal manufacture 


he traditional statements made on this 


of beads. Dr. Grinnell gave 
point by the Cheyenne, while Mr. N. C. Nelson explained the character 
of the beads found in archaeological sites. Dr. Lowie asked the speaker 
whether he had been able to trace the early histery of the Arapaho, 
whom he had mentioned as occupying the Black Hills at one time jointly 
with the Cheyenne. Dr. Grinnell answered that he had not been able 
to trace them back as far as General H. L. Scott in an article in the 
American Anthropologist some years ago. 

The meeting was followed by a session of the Board of Directors, 
attended by C. Wissler, F. Boas, E. C. Parsons, P. E. G-eddard, N. C 
Nelson, R. H. Lowie. The Treasurer presented a communication from 


the Society's printer, stating that in consequence of the change in the 


rate of exchange he was suffering a serious loss in connection with the 


payment of his last bill. On motion of F. Boas the Board voted to 
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inform the printer that the Society is willing to pay the difference pro- 
vided that its agreement with him remain the same as before with the 
exception that it shall pay 2.50 florins per page. Dr. Goddard moved 
and it was carried that President Kroeber of the American Anthro- 
pological Association be notified by the Secretary that the Society 
obligates itself to contribute $50.00 to his fund for the liquidation of the 
American Anthropologist’s debt. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, JANUARY 21, I919 

TuHE Board of Directors met in the Secretary's office at the American 
Museum of Natural History at 2:15 p.m. Present: Dr. Wissler, Dr. 
Boas, Mr. Nelson, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Parsons, Dr. Lowie, with Dr. 
Wissler in the chair. 

The Secretary presented his report, which was accepted. 

The Treasurer read her report which was referred to an auditing 
committee to be appointed by the President. 

The Editor presented a report explaining the difficulties of publica- 
tion under existing circumstances and the progress made with the Jones 
volume. His report was accepted. 

The following two names were proposed by the Treasurer as members 
of the Society: Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews. They were unanimously 
approved for recommendation to the Society. 

As a nominating committee the Board proposed the following: 
President, Clark Wissler; First Vice-President, F. W. Hodge; Second 
Vice-President, N. C. Nelson; Secretary, R. H. Lowie; Treasurer, E. C. 
Parsons; Board of Directors (in addition to the above), P. E. Goddard, 
A. A. Goldenweiser, T. Mayer. 

On motion of Dr. Goddard it was unanimously decided to recommend 
Dr. Wissler for representative of the Society on the Council of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 

A budget was then prepared for 1919, itemized as follows: 


For the American Anthro pologis! was . .$350.00 
For membership dues to the American Anthropological Association... 90.00 
For publications aiready begun... . TT ae 


For secretarial expenses of Treasurer and Secretary....... -aecece See 
$1,750.00 


The President appointed Mr. L. Spier and Miss Bella Weitzner as 
the auditing committee. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:55 p.m. 
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MEETING OF JANUARY 27, I919 

THE annual meeting of the Society was held in the West Assembly 
room of the American Museum of Natural History on January 27, at 
8:25 p.m. The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Wissler. The following members were present: F. Boas, M. Fishberg, 
P. E. Goddard, A. A. Goldenweiser, R. H. Lowie, T. Mayer, N. C. 
Nelson, E. C. Parsons, F. Schleiter, C. Wissler. The total attendance 
was about twenty-five. 


The President called for the report of the Secretary, which follows: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The present membership of the American Ethnoiogical Society, Inc., 


divided into classes; is as follows: 


Life members 13 
Members 14 
Fellows........ 67 
Anthropological Fellows 21 

Total... ris 


Since the list of subscribers of which the Secretary has record (11) 
is incomplete, this matter having been delegated to our agent, G. E. 
Stechert & Co., the total membership to be used for purposes of com- 
parison is the above. It appears that since last year there has been an 
increase of four members. The Secretary regrets to announce the death 
of one life member, Dr. James Douglas, and of one fellow, Dr. Herman 
K. Haeberlin. 

The Society held the usual number of meetings, the following being 
the titles presented: 

(January) Clark Wissler, Cultural Problems of the Southwest. 

(February) N. C. Nelson, The Archaeology of the Southwest. 

(March) E. H. Morris, The Excavation of the Aztec Ruin, N. M. 

(April) A. L. Kroeber, Factors Controlling Human Behavior as Illustrated by 
the Natives of the Southwestern United States. 

(October) F. Schleiter, Religion and Culture 

(November) G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne as Indian Traders. 

Owing to his sojourn in California the Secretary was unable to attend 
to the duties of his office until the summer of 1918. He desires to 
express his appreciation of the efficient manner in which they were dis- 
charged by Miss Marjorie A. Mallory, the Acting Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. Lowie, 
Secretary 
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The Secretary’s report was accepted as read. The Secretary was 


then instructed to read the Treasurer's report, which follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1918, Guaranty Trust Co. .$ 674.88 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1918, Manhattan Savings 
Institution... .. 2,476.31 
Interest from Guaranty Trust Co. , 15.72 
Interest from Manhattan Savings Institution ‘2 88.66 
Dues from members. . 51° .14 
Carnegie Institution. .... ; - 900.00 
$4,671.71 
Disbursements 
Printing and postage. . ies $ 10.86 
American Anthropological Association 
for 89 memberships... . 89.00 
tor publications. ome 309.03 
E. J. Brill, drafts for prirting - 950.62 
R. Weber for sketches. ....... 15.00 
Donation for deficit to the American Anthropological 
Association . 50.00 
American Museum of Natural History for attendant. . 1.50 1,426.01 


Total Assets, January 1, 1919 
On deposit in Manhattan Savings Institution. $2,564.97 


On deposit in Guaranty Trust Company... . 680. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELsIE CLEWs PARSONS, 
Treasure r 
Examined and found correct, January 27, 1919. 
, BELLA WEITZNER, 
LESLIE SPIER, 
Auditing Committee 


The Secretary was instructed to read the Budget submitted by the 
Board of Directors (p. 470), which was accepted. 

The Editor was called upon to report and explained the progress 
made with the publication of the Jonessmaterial. 


The Board of Directors of the American Ethnological Society pre- 
sented the following nominations for membership in the Society: Mr. 


$3,245.70 
$3,245.70 
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Henry Clews, 27 West 51st Street, New York City; Mrs. Henry Clews, 


27 West 51st Street, New York City. They were unanimously elected. 


The Secretary next read the report of the Board of Directors as a 
nominating committee (p. 470). All the proposed were unanimously 
elected. 

Following the business session there was a paper by Professor Franz 
Boas on the Social Organization of the Kwakiutl. The speaker discussed 
the subject on the basis of new material secured since his work of two 
decades ago. He expourded the conflicting principles of transmission of 
ceremonial privileges thrcugh primogeniture and through transfer to a 
son-in-law as trustee on vehalf of his son; also the correiated principles 


de facie matrilineal succession. The original type of 


of bilateral and 
organization seems to Lave been that of the bilaterally organized tribes 
to the south of the Kwaniutl. 

A series of questions were asked by Drs. A. .\. Goldenweiser, R. H. 


Lowie, and P. E. Goddard. 


MEETING OF FEBRUARY 24, 1919 

THE Society met in the West Assembly room of the American Museum 
of Natural History, with Mr. F. W. Hodge in the chair. There weve 
many visitors and the following members were present: Boas, Goddard, 
Hodge, Hyde, Lowie, Nelson, Roberts, Saville, Skinner, Spier, Spinden, 
Sullivan, Tozzer. 

Mr. Alanson Skinner presented a paper on Archaeological Explora- 
tions within the Limits of New York City. He first described a sit» at 
Throgs Neck, which gave evidence of typical Aigonkian culture in ihe 
earliest layer, followed at a later period by the introduction of distinctly 
Iroquoian features, more particularly as regards pottery and bone work. 
Next the speaker gave an account of shell-pits and burials discovered 
at Clasons Point and of rock shelters at Inwood in the extreme northern 
end of Manhattan. Finally he referred to a recently discovered site in 
Brooklyn, which is to be explored by the Museum of the American 
Indian. 

Mr. N. C. Nelson asked several questions and Mr. Alexander Cheno 
weth described some of his own local discoveries. 

Dr. H. J. Spinden then delivered a lecture on The Indians of Eastern 
Nicaragua, dealing more particularly with the Sumu and Miskito. The 
villages of the latter were the first on the mainland to be discovered by 
Columbus. The political organization of these tribes is loose, the head- 


men exercising little authority. The medicine men and especially the 
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Wind priests are more powerful than the so-called chiefs. As to social 
customs, child betrothal and polygamy are common, cross-cousin mar- 
riage is in vogue, and the mother-in-law taboo holds sway. There is a 
puberty ordeal. The type of house employed and other technological 
traits suggest a fairly recent cultural migration from South America. 
The blowpipe, however, is not known, and only the sweet (not the poison- 
ous) variety of cassava is used. The most impressive ceremony is that 
of the Dead, at which a sort of bull-roarer is set in motion and from which 


women are rigorously barred. 


MEETING OF MARCH 24, I919 

Tue American Ethnological Society met in the West Assembly room 
of the American Museum of Natural History at 8:15 p.m., with Dr. C. 
Wissler in the chair. There were many visitors, among them Mr. 
Serge Geiman, a Russian anthropologist who accompanied an expedition 
to Tierra del Fuego. The following members were present: F. Boas, 
F. S. Dellenbaugh, P. E. Goddard, R. H. Lowie, N. C. Nelson, E. C 
Parsons, T. M. Prudden, H. Roberts, L. Spier, C. Wissler. 

Owing to serious illness in his family, Mr. F. W. Hodge was pre- 
vented from delivering the address on Excavations at the Ruin of 
Hawikuh, N. M., as announced. Instead, Mr. N. C. Nelson kindly 
consented to present a lecture on Exploration in the Southwest of the 
United States, which was copiously illustrated by lantern slides. He 
explained the several methods of archaeological investigation hitherto 
pursued, with reference to chronclogical problems and the population 
of the Pueblo area. The paper was discussed by Mr. Dellenbaugh, 
who contended for a larger population in 1540 than Mr. Nelson was will- 
ing to grant and raised doubts as to the chemical character of the glaze 


described by the lecturer on pottery of the Galisteo region. 


MEETING OF May 7, 1919 

OwING to a conflict with a general session of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, it proved necessary to postpone the meeting of the Ethno- 
logical Society, which had originally been scheduled for April 28. 

Dr. Clark Wissler was in the chair and the following members were 
present: Donohugh, Goddard, Grinnell, Lowie, Nelson, Roberts, Schleiter, 
Spier, Spinden. 

Dr. P. E. Goddard presented Observations on Apache Religion. He 
briefly sketched various ceremonial usages of the Arizona Apache, e.g., 


the rites of adolescence, and touched upon the position occupied in native 


ty 
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consciousness by such cosmic forces as the sun and the thunder. Com- 
pared with the Navajo, the Apache exhibit many distinctive features of 
belief and practice in spite of a far-recching resemblance as to mythology. 
Presumably the Apache represent more nearly the pristine condition of 
the southern Athapascan religion, while that of the Navajo has been 
affected by Pueblo contact. 

Dr. R. H. Lowie spoke on Medicine Bundles of the Hidatsa Indians. 
He drew a distinction between the more or less secular age societies and 
the sacred bundle fraternities. Acquisition of a bundle involves two 
factors, heredity and purchase, since normally children buy their own 
father’s bundle. The ceremonials connected with a particular bundle 
are graded. A person who has passed the entire series may buy the 
office of Singer, which is practically that of an officiating priest. A 
ceremonial Crier elected by the men of the village heralds all ceremonies 
and exercises certain specific functions. Altogether the bundle concept 
suggests that of the Blackfoot and is probably connected with it his- 
torically. 

RoBert H. Lowie, 


Secretary 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Intensive archaeological exploration in the Haida linguistic area was 
carried on for three months during the season of 1919, by Harlan I. Smith 
of the Geological Survey, Canada. The work was conducted from two 
camps on the northeastern part of Graham island of the Queen Charlotte 
group, British Columbia, one at Masset and one at Tow hill, but recon- 
naissance was made along the whole coast from Yan opposite Masset for 
about thirty miles to Rose spit, one of the traditionally oldest homes of 
the Haida, and for ten miles southward along the east coast, and at 
Port Clements. 

Shell-heaps were found at Masset, Masset townsite, Delkatla, back 
of Yakan point, back of Tow hill, and at Port Clements. Trees, stumps, 
and wind-falls were found on heaps at each of these places. Measure- 
ments and photographs were taken of these. Some of the photographs 
show the rings of annual growth of the trees. These evidences prove 
that the deposits were made before the first European visit to the islands. 
When these results have been studied a more exact minimum age for 
each of these deposits can be determined. Comparatively modern shell- 
heaps were found on Skonun point; another heap and other remains, on 
Rose spit. 

The heap back of Yakan point is about 1000 feet long by 200 feet 
wide and over five feet thick. One back of Tow hill is seven feet thick. 
Some of the: heaps are more than a mile from the sea and the intervening 
country has silted in in geologically recent times. The oldest sites show 
vast quantities of shells, while at the modern sites few shells, if any, 
are noticeable. 

Objects of stone and bone were found, bone predominating. Among 
these may be mentioned: points made of bone such as may have been 
used for arrows, fish hooks or fish rakes, harpoon points made of bone, 
and wedges and awls of bone. A carving in bone of the typical north- 
west coast art was also found. Whetstones, notched adzes of stone, 
a notched axe or slave killer, and a fragment of a carved stone were 
found. No points of stone, celts or semi-lunar knives made of slate were 
seen. Two skeletons in anatomical order and some scattered human 
bones were secured from deep in the Yakan shell-heap. Bones, sup- 


posedly of the dog and caribou, and of many other animals, were found. 
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Interesting Chinese, French, and English materials from the modern 
heap at Rose spit were secured. 

Mr. Smith also secured an ethnological collection of 129 specimens 
from the Haida Indians at Masset. These natives when first seen by 
him in 1897 used huge dugout canoes, wore woven spruce root hats, 
and carried bundles wrapped in mats made of cedar bark. Today a 
few baskets are used but not one of the native objects is seen in general 
use and few are made even by the older individuals. The modern 
Haidas build excellent motor boats, fish for the trusts, and work in the 
aeroplane spruce industry. Totem poles which were worth thousands 
of dollars fifty years ago and were only possessed by the wealthy Indians 


can now be had from Yan at from $1.00 to $2.00 per foot. 


DuRING a brief period of summer fieldwork, Mr. C. M. Barbeau, of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, has added somewhat to the ethno- 
graphic information already gathered in previous years from the Lorette 
Huron halfbreeds. Old specimens and photographs of technical pro- 
cesses and people have been obtained; a few folk-tales and anecdotes 
recorded seem to be of Indian origin. Under Mr. Barbeau’s direction, 
much has recently been added to the French Canadian folklore collec- 
tions. Over one hundred and fifty folk-anecdotes based on ancient 
beliefs and customs have been recorded and over four hundred photo- 
graphs taken. Mr. E. Z. Massicotte and others have also, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Barbeau, collected several hundred versions of folk-songs 
and formulae. 

A field trip extending from the latter part of June to nearly the 
middle of October was conducted by F. W. Waugh, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, among the northern Saulteaux of Lac Seul, a lake 
expansion of the English river, which is a tributary of Lake Winnipeg. 
The main object was the study of general material culture, for which 
the region was found to be quite favorable. Among the subjects on 
which notes were recorded are: handicrafts, such as tanning, canoe- 
making, birch-bark basketry, snowshoe-making, the making of moccasins, 
toboggans, clothing, and dwellings; hunting and trapping methods; 
medicine; games; food preparation; and general folklore. A few notes 
were incidentally obtained on the Midéwiwin, which is still held at Lac 
Seul. Photographs were obtained of the ceremony, as well as of the 
various technological processes enumerated. 


Mr. W. E. ArmMstronc of Cambridge University, England, where he 
enjoyed the instruction of Drs. Haddon and Rivers, has set out on an 
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expedition to New Guinea, more particularly to Ressel island. In 
traversing the United States he has visited some of the leading centers 
of anthropological research, such as the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Field Museum. 


From Petermanns Mitteilungen we learn that Dr. Heinrich Cunow, 
editor of Vorwirts, has becn appointed professor extraordinarius of 
ethnography and sociology at the University of Berlin and also curator 
at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. Dr. Cunow is one of the most thor- 
ough students of kinship terminologies and attracted special attention by 
his theory of the Australian classes. A full exposition of his views was 
provided for American readers by Dr. Goldenweiser in Current Anthro- 
pological Literature, 1913, pp. 212-227. Cunow also produced an 
interesting essay on the social fabric of the Incas, his general position 


being comparable to that of Bandelier’s work on Mexico. 


Dr. Rupotr Pécu has been appointed professor ordinarius of anthro- 
pology and ethnography at the University of Vienna. 
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